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INTERNATIONAL HEALTH STUDIES. 

BY FELIX L. OSWALD, M. D. 

Author of “Physical Education ; " “The Bible of Nature," Etc. 

7. — 0rcat Britain. 


When the Sultan of Acheen surrendered his camp 
to the troops of Mynheer Van Behren, the victor capt¬ 
ured a map which seemed to have been the personal 
property of the Sumatra potentate, and on which the 
American continent was represented by a triangular 
patch, marked, u Lowland ; country of snow and great 
unbelief. ” 

With a similar rashness of generalization many 
European nations seem to formulate their ideas of 
their mutual characteristics. To the average En¬ 
glishman a Spaniard is an onion-eating bigot, a 
Frenchman a frog-eating fop ; and the Latin races 
retaliate by describing John Bull as an over-corpu¬ 
lent country-squire, good-natured at heart, but withal 
rather irascible, and brimful of porter and prejudice. 

The latter notion is shared even by many of our own 
countrymen, though the truth is that Great Britain 
is inhabited by at least three different nations: South 
Saxons, North Saxons and Celts, the latter, again, has 
various sub-divisions that differ from each other as 
widely as a Yankee shop-keeper differs from a Texas 
cowboy. 

Taking the Saxon nation as a whole, many of their 
most striking characteristics can be explained by the 
influence of a hereditary conservatism. For quite a 
series of centuries the countrymen of the Black Prince 
encountered no superior nation, and thus acquired 
that love of home institution and aversion to reforms 
which, for better or worse, still continues to influence 
their national habits. Old England was long the 
paradise of field-sports. Not deer, roes, and quail, 
only, but bustards, wild swans, wild geese, wild grouse. 


and more than half-wild black cattle were found in 
forests that covered nearly nine-tenths of the archery- 
loving island, and a passion for out-door recreations 
has become rooted to a degree which has successfully 
resisted the effeminating tendencies of wealth and cult¬ 
ure. In the jungle of India, as in the frozen swamps 
of Hudson’s Bay Territory, and the bushland of the 
Australian desert, the enterprising sons of John Bull 
still cherish the memory of their boyhood sports, and 
daydream of a time when they shall return to enlarge 
and beautify the parks of the paternal mansion. The 
government-clerk, the magistrate, the plodding busi¬ 
ness man of London and Liverpool, return from their 
daily drudgery to the peace of a rustic Eden, shrouded 
in evergreens, and adapted to the ground with all the 
contrivances that wealth or compensating ingenuity 
can devise. Some English country homes are often, 
indeed, perfect in their kind, unequaled models of 
taste, healthfulness, and all the beauty compatible with 
the vicissitudes of a not over-genial climate, and sug¬ 
gestive of the Hesperian Garden-homes our own mer¬ 
chant princes might create in the summerlands of the 
southern Alleglianies. “ House,” “ Hill,” or “ Lodge ” 
are the unpretentious names of thousands of palatial 
residences in the leafy hills of Saxon Britain, while 
every dice-gambling Italian count designates his ances¬ 
tral rookery as a u castle.” 

British artisans, too, often invest the saving- of 
years in the purchase of a suburban cottage, where 
children and pets can enjoy the verdure of a little 
shrubbery-garden, at a safe distance from the hubbub 
of a great city, and that national love of country-life 
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is a redeeming factor of incalculable potency in the 
character-traits of a nation exposed to the thousand 
temptations of its international traffic. Country air 
and garden-work are Nature's specifics for restoring 
the harmony of care-worn minds, and Candide’s 


motto : “ Ertfifi, ilfaut cultiver son jar din ,” has proved 
a saving article of faith in the life of more than one 
great man wandering at the brink of pessimism. 
Xenophon had his Arcadian hunting lodge, Felix 
Sylla his fruit gardens, Frederick the Great his Sans 
Souci y Voltaire his Ferny orchard-farm, Goethe his 
Weimar garden-cottage, where they could take refuge 
to restore their mental health and re-confirm their con¬ 
viction that life, on certain terms,, is after all, worth 
living. 

The old Germanic love of woodlands has accom¬ 
panied the Saxon race to all its colonies. English 
colonists have rarely been reckless forest destroyers, 
and often rather forest-planters, and after sixteen 
centuries of agricultural progress, Great Britain can 
still boast a larger area of tree-lands than any Euro¬ 
pean country with the exception of Scandinavia. 
Every large town has its public parks, every village 


its groves and greens; copses of forest-trees nestle 
about every old mansion, and every parvenu , on the 
establishment of a country-seat of his own, begins by 
planting his adjoining hill-slopes or moorlands with 
hundreds of shade-trees. Consumption cannot fail 
to be prevalent in a country of coal- 
smoky factory towns, but its ravages 
have been greatly modified by the in¬ 
fluence of arboreal vegetation, with its 
thickets of oxygen-breaking, and gas¬ 
absorbing foliage. 

Another redeeming trait of the shop¬ 
keeping Saxon is his persistent passion 
for athletic sports and his worship of 
physical powers which — almost alone 
in Europe — has miraculously survived 
the asceticism of the monastic ages. 
The yeoman of old England could 
never be persuaded to sacrifice his phys¬ 
ical manhood to the interests of an 
anti-natural dogma, and the English 
monks, too, seem to have been rather 
successful in evading the anti-physical 
precepts of their creed, and to have 
combined prayers and penance with a 
good deal of Nature-worship, a la Friar 
Tuck. “ Fox-hunting parsons " are, on 
the whole, far less objectionable speci¬ 
mens of the genus homo than the ghoul¬ 
ish, cadaverous world-renouncers of the 
South-European convents, and the doc¬ 
trine of muscular Christianity was an¬ 
ticipated hundreds of years ago, in old 
English college-towns, where litany- 
chanting pupils were indulged in fre¬ 
quent trials of strength on the village-green or ball- 
ground. 

Physical education — systematic or otherwise — is 
almost as general among the upper classes of Great 
Britain, as in Sparta and Rome, and goes far to ex¬ 
plain the hale appearance of English school-children, 
that has excited the amazement of numerous foreign 
travelers who expected to find a stunted slum-brood, 
with eyes bleared by coal-smoke, and muscles shriv¬ 
eled by the want of exercise incident to the over¬ 
crowding of European cities in general. Nowhere 
in the world can a first-class athlete be surer of pat¬ 
ronage than in Old England, and an almost intuitive 
dread of effeminacy has maintained the old standard 
of gymnastic prowess even among the jeuncsse dorce 
of the modern Babylon — among the perfumed dan¬ 
dies who pass their forenoons in bed or at the toilette 
table, but in the afternoon find time for a two-hours’ 
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visit to the gymnasium or the training-school of Pro¬ 
fessor Sparrer. In North England there are families 
of wrestlers who have preserved the records of their 
victories and defeats for a series of generations, and 
will forfeit a week’s wages rather than miss the yearly 
meetings at the Shire-ring, like the athletes of ancient 
Greece, where even troops engaged in the active cam¬ 
paign of a civil war were temporarily furloughed, by 
mutual agreement, to give them a chance to attend 
the celebration of the Athenian games. 

English conservatism, however, has its shady side 
in the obstinate adherence to the alcohol-worship of 
mediaeval Britain. Not in Russia, not in Germany,— 
not even in Munich itself, a native would stand more 
utterly aghast at the mention of the heresy that alco¬ 
holic beverages are detrimental or even dispensable, 
than in some of the beer-drinking province-towns of 
old England. Beer and bread for breakfast; pud¬ 
ding, beef, and beer for dinner, and beer, bread, and 
beef for supper, was the daily bill of fare of an English 
maid of honor in the century of Queen Bess, and bread, 
cheese, and a mug of ale, still constitute the daily repast 
of millions of British workmen who would renounce 
both their bread and cheese rather than even curtail 
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of Canada and the United States, as the safest of all 
possible investments. Judging from the statistics of 
the British liquor-trade, that dismal assurance would 
seem almost justified. Temperance has made unques¬ 
tionable progress, especially among the upper classes 
and the female population of the United Kingdom, 
but that gain is offset by the dreadful increase of in¬ 
temperance among the workingmen of the mining and 
agricultural districts, as well as of the large factory- 
towns. Mr. Hoyle, of Manchester, who has devoted 
a good deal of research to the collection of reliable 
statistics on the subject, estimates the yearly liquor 
bill of the United Kingdom at an average (since 1875) 
of ^155,950,000, or nearly eight hundred million dol¬ 
lars, i. e., more than twenty dollars a year for every 
man, woman, or child, in Great Britain. Half-way 
measures have palliated, rather than mitigated the evil. 
“All past legislation,” says a correspondent of the 
Fortnightly Review, “ has proved ineffectual to re¬ 
strain the habit of intemperance. Acts of Parlia¬ 
ment intended to lessen, have in many respects aug¬ 
mented the evil; and we must seek a remedy in some 
new direction, if we are not prepared to abandon 
the contest, and contentedly watch, with folded arms, 


their allowance of alcoholic stimulants. The belief in 
the impossibility of rooting out the alcohol-vice by any 
legislative or social remedies whatever, is so firmly es¬ 
tablished among the beer-magnates of Great Britain,that 
a syndicate of their chief capitalists recently combined 
to buy up wholesale breweries in almost every large city 


the gradual deterioration of the people. Restriction 
in the forms which it has hitherto assumed of shorter 
hours, more stringent regulation of licensed houses, 
and magisterial control of licenses, has been a con¬ 
spicuous failure. For a short time hopes were enter¬ 
tained of great results from the provisions for early 
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closing, and many chief constables testified to the im¬ 
proved order of the streets under their charge, but it 
soon appeared that the limitation, while it lessened 
the labors of the police and advanced their duties an 
hour or so in the night, was not sufficient to reduce 
materially the quantity of liquor consumed, or the con¬ 
sequent amount of drunkenness.” 

In Scotland, the failure of such compromise-meas¬ 
ures has been still aggravated by the inconsistency 
of Sabbatarians. Says an Edinburgh observer, ‘‘One 
vice, at all events, which Christians of every school, 
as well as non-Christian moralists are agreed in con¬ 
demning, is reputed to be a special opprobium of 
Scotland ; and the strictest observance of the most 
minute Sabbatarian regulations has been found com¬ 
patible with consecrating the day of rest to a quiet but 
unlimited assimilation of the liquid which inebriates 
but docs not cheer.” 

Luxury, thus far, has proved a far less serious 


source of peril in hastening the physical deterioration 
of the British nation. Comfort, and even a passion 
for pomp and display, does not necessarily ex¬ 
clude a sincere love of Nature, and in the palace 
of Lucullus, a man of sanitary principles may pre¬ 
serve his health and vigor more easily than can a 
brandy-tippling savage in the virgin-woods of western 
Oregon. 

And, moreover, the stamina of the British city- 
population is constantly re-invigorated by the return 
of travelers steeled by years of adventures in the 
wilds of the New World, as well as by the continuous 
influx of wholesome elements from the Scotch high¬ 
lands, from the Welsh hill-country, and the frugal 
farming-districts of the Celtic sister island. 

From a sanitary point of view, Oreat Britain, 
with all its vices, is, next to Austria, on the 
whole, the least depraved country of the Caucasian 
continent. 


(Tn be continued.) 


SHORT TALKS ABOUT THE BODY, AND HOW TO CARE FOR IT. 

HV A DOCTOR. 

H. ijngicnc of digestion. 


Errors respecting the quantity of food to be eaten, 
are quite as serious as the dietetic faults to which at¬ 
tention has already been called, in this series of arti¬ 
cles. Too much food overburdens the digestive or¬ 
gans, and results in various forms of indigestion, the 
symptoms of which are sour stomach, flatulency, 
heaviness at the stomach, heart burn, drowsiness after 
eating, and a variety of other disturbances. When 
the stomach receives more food thau can be properly 
digested, the gastric juice is not able to prevent the 
action of germs upon the food, and as the result fer¬ 
mentation, souring, and the propagation of a variety 
of poisonous acids, such as acetic, lactic, and butyric, 
together with other poisonous substances, are pro¬ 
duced. 

Eating too rapidly, is a very common cause of 
overeating, the food being crowded into the stom¬ 
ach so fast that nature has not time to call “enough,” 
taking away the appetite for food before too large a 
quantity has been eaten. Plethora, flatulency, dull¬ 
ness of the intellect, and a gross state of the body, are 
among the general results of overeating. Fatty de¬ 
generation is also a frequent result of excessive food. 
This change is especially liable to occur in the heart, 
liver, and viscera. An illustration of the effects of 
overeating is furnished by the business of fattening 
geese, which is carried on at a large scale, at Stras- 


burg, on the Rhine. The geese are fattened by being 
shut in a dark room and stuffed with food every two 
or three hours. In a few weeks they are killed, and 
their livers are found enormously enlarged, and al¬ 
most wholly changed to fat. These diseased livers 
are considered a great delicacy, and are made into a 
sort of paste called “pate de foie gras]' which is ship¬ 
ped to all parts of the world, for the gratification of 
epicures. It is a very iudigestible mixture. 

Eating too little food is an error really more seri¬ 
ous in character than its opposite extreme, though far 
less frequently committed. When too little food is 
taken, the blood becomes impoverished, and all the 
vital powers languish. 

Hcnv Much Food is Enough ? The proper quantity 
for each person to take, is what he is able to digest 
and assimilate. This amount varies with each in¬ 
dividual, and for the same individual at different 
times. 

A healthy appetite, which is a perfect guide, always 
demands just the proper quantity of food, according 
to the wants of the body. The amount needed will 
vary with the amount of work done, mental or mus¬ 
cular, the weather or season of the year,— more food 
being required in cold weather, — the age of an indi¬ 
vidual,— old persons requiring less than young,— 
and the ability of the system to dispose of new mu- 
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terial. An unperverted appetite, unstimulated arti¬ 
ficially, is a safe guide. Drowsiness, dullness, and 
heaviness at the stomach are indications of excess in 
eating, and naturally suggest a lessening of the quan¬ 
tity of food, unless the symptoms are known to arise 
from some other cause. 

The amount of food absolutely necessary to sustain' 
life, is very much smaller than is required to maintain 
full health and capacity for work. During the siege 
of Paris, when provisions became exceedingly scarce, 
the inhabitants lived upon rations of ten ounces of 
bread and one ounce of meat, daily. Cornaro is said 
to have regained his health, lost by dissipation, and 
prolonged his life and strength to a good old age, 
upon a diet of twelve ounces of solid (dry) food, 
daily. It is probable, however, that this quantity is 
considerably less than the average person will require 
for the maintenance of health, strength, and comfort. 

Cookery. — Proper cooking of food is a sort of ar¬ 
tificial digestion. Each of the food elements, with 
the exception of fats, is changed by cooking, in much 
the same way as by the action of the digestive fluids. 
Starch, when boiled or baked a long time, is con¬ 
verted into sugar, as when acted upon by the saliva 
or pancreatic juice. Albumen is, by the prolonged 
action of heat, converted into peptone, as when di¬ 
gested by the gastric juice. Cane sugar when boiled, 
is changed into glucose or grape sugar, especially if 
an acid be present, the same as when acted upon by 
the intestinal juice. This fact is known to scientific 
cooks, who, accordingly, do not add sugar to sour 
fruits while cooking, since the change of cane sugar 
to grape sugar destroys its sweetness to such a de¬ 
gree that if added while cooking, two and one-half 
pounds of sugar are required to produce as great a 
degree of sweetness as one pound added afterward. 

Fats, on the contrary, are not only not digested 
by cooking, but are rendered less digestible, especially 
when exposed to heat for any considerable length of 
time, or to a high degree of heat, even for a brief 
period. It may be for this reason that nature has 
put into those of our foods which require most pro¬ 
longed cooking, grains, and vegetables, so small a 
proportion of fat. 

Cooking also breaks up the solid structures of the 
food, rendering them more soluble in the digestive 
juices. The most approved methods are boiling, 
roasting, baking, and broiling. The effects of these 
several methods upon the food are essentially the 
same. 

Bread Making . — From the earliest ages, bread in 
some form has constituted an important element in 
the bill of fare of all nations acquainted with the art 


of bread-making. There are essentially three kinds 
of bread ; leavened bread, unleavened bread, and bread 
raised with some form of baking powder. Leavened 
bread is made by adding yeast to a mixture of flour 
and water, and allowing it to raise or ferment, a proc¬ 
ess in which a portion of the starch and sugar of the 
grain are decomposed into alcohol and carbolic acid 
gas. The gas bubbles up through the dough, and be¬ 
ing retained by the tenacious gluten, makes the bread 
light. Unleavened bread is made by working into 
the flour a considerable quantity of air which ex¬ 
pands by the action of the heat, while a portion of 
the moisture of the loaf is converted into steam. The 
steam and heated air, in rising through the loaf, make 
it light. 

Baking powders consist of chemical substances 
which generate carbonic-acid gas when moistened. 
By mixing them with the flour, the bread is made 
light in essentially the same way as when fermented. 
L'nleavencd bread is by far the most healthful of the 
three kinds, when well made, though the art of mak¬ 
ing it, which was well known among the ancients, and 
is still practiced by many barbarous tribes, seems to 
have been nearly lost by civilized nations. 

Leavened bread is much inferior to unleavened in 
flavor, and to some degree in nutritive value. The 
process of fermentation destroys the delicate flavors 
of the grain, and develops others less agreeable, 
which become very marked if the process is con¬ 
tinued a little too long. Bread raised by soda or 
baking powders is least desirable of all, on account 
of the unwholesome character of the chemicals em¬ 
ployed, to which we shall refer again. 

Bad Cookery. — While good cookery is an impor¬ 
tant aid to digestion, bad cookery is as great an im¬ 
pediment to the process, and a cause of disease. 
Frying is a device admirably calculated to ruin 
stomachs and dispositions. It is scarcely possible 
for a dyspeptic to be amiable, as fat is not acted 
upon by either the saliva or the gastric juice. A mor¬ 
sel of food which has been coated with fat in frying, 
remains undigested in the stomach, and its digestion 
does not begin until it reaches the small intestines be¬ 
low the stomach, and comes in contact with the pan¬ 
creatic juice and bile. In the meantime, the diges¬ 
tion of other food has been hindered, and, after the 
stomach has been many times abused by the use of 
such footl, the digestion becomes so slow, and the 
gastric juice so deficient in quality, that fermentation 
is set up and the person suffers with sour stomach, 
heartburn, headaches, bilious attacks, etc. In frying 
food, the fat employed is burned or partly decom¬ 
posed by the heat, in consequence of which various 
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poisonous acids are formed, which are highly detri¬ 
mental to the digestive organs, and are certain to 
produce derangement of digestion, sooner or later. 

The use of pastry, rich cake, hot buttered toast, 
food seasoned with melted butter, etc., is objection¬ 
able on the same ground, and these articles ought to 
be discarded from the dietaries of those who wish to 
preserve a good digestion intact to a good old age. 

Hashes, stews, and sausage, are usually greasy 
messes, wholly unfit to be eaten. Mince pies, besides 


the unwholesome mixture of condiments and various 
indigestible ingredients, usually contain more or less 
alcohol, which, as we shall see. has no more business 
in food than strychnia, or any other poison. 

Imperfectly cooked, or raw, food is productive of 
indigestion when habitually used. The peasantry of 
Scotland are subject to a disorder of the stomach 
known as water brash, which has been traced to the 
use of “Scotch brose,” a mixture of oat meal and 
water, either wholly raw, or imperfectly cooked. 


To be continued.) 


EXERCISE AND HEALTH. 


The exacting demands of business, and the devo¬ 
tion to such harmful recreation as theater-gong in 
these modern days, leaves little time for such faith¬ 
ful recreations as require the active use of the muscles. 
We are glad to notice, however, that many prominent 
educators as well as scientific medical men, are calling 
attention to this fact. We quote with pleasure from a 
contemporary the following excellent article on the In¬ 
fluence of Exercise upon Health, by Prof. Richards, 
of Yale College:— 

“ Many old theories of education are being merci¬ 
lessly discussed. Many new theories claim the places 
of the old. The classical scholar still claims for the 
ancient languages the greatest educational power. 
The advocate of modern languages says life is too 
short to study dead things, and that modern lan¬ 
guages furnish enough discipline, and are, besides, use¬ 
ful. To the scientist, science is god of all, even of ed¬ 
ucation. To him no man is properly educated unless 
his mind is stored with scientific ideas and trained by 
the scientific methods of the nineteenth century. Lan¬ 
guages, ancient and modern, mathematics, science, 
philosophy, all advance their claims to be the best 
educators of the coming man. Meanwhile the com¬ 
ing man is nothing but a child, and must submit him¬ 
self to his elders to be experimented upon according 
to the theories of teachers or parents. 

“ For men, women, and children alike, I wish to 
enter a plea for a part of them much neglected in 
most discussions on education, and too much left out 
of sight in most theories of education—the body. In 
fact, for centuries past, many educators have seemed 
to regard the body as a rival of the brain, if not an 
enemy of it. They have apparently been filled with 
the idea that strength and time given to the body are 
strength and time taken from the mind. Unfortu¬ 
nately for the cause of good education, this erroneous 
idea is not held by teachers alone, but is a very prev¬ 


alent one generally, the current dictum being that, 
representing by unity a person's force, whatever part 
of this unit is taken for the body leaves necessarily 
just that much less for the mind. 

“To combat this idea, and to replace it by a much 
more reasonable idea, I had almost said by the very 
opposite idea, shall be the chief though not the only 
aim of these pages. 

“ To all races which have shown power in any di¬ 
rection, the main source of that power has been phys¬ 
ical. This is acknowledged to be true with regard to 
the conquering races of the past. With regard to the 
present, we are too apt to think that the progress of 
civilization has changed the conditions of power, so 
that races physically weak, if they are only wise, can 
successfully compete with, and finally overcome the 
strong races. 

“ Take the Greeks. For a long time they were a 
conquering race—masters of the world of their time. 
Hut their influence has extended far beyond their day 
and beyond the limits of their little world. It is no 
disgrace to a nineteenth-century American to go to 
school to the Greeks. They are still, in their own 
lines, the leaders of mankind. They are the masters. 
Attica was about as large as Rhode Island. Rhode 
Island is a noble little commonwealth. Yet it has 
enjoyed political liberty longer than the democracy 
of Athens lasted, and in the midst of the blazing 
light of this much-lauded century. What now is or 
will be the influence of Rhode Island on the world’s 
history compared with the unmeasured and imperish¬ 
able influence of Athens? Whence the difference? 
The causes of the difference were manifold. One 
cause was their physical education. Hand in hand 
with their mental discipline, which was simple but 
thorough, went; gymnastic exercise. Until the time 
of Alexander, the main subjects of education among 
the Greeks were music and gymnastics, bodily train- 
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ing and mental culture. The first duty of the Greek 
boy was to learn his letters, a feat which was also co¬ 
incident with learning to swim. By the fourteenth 
year the Greek boy would have begun to devote him¬ 
self seriously to athletics. Could such a careful and 
continuous training of the body fail to have its effects 
upon the mind? It gave the body power. It gave 
the brain force. Had this force not been converted 
all the while into intellect and aesthetic sense, the 
Greeks would have formed a race of fine animals, only. 
But their mental discipline saved them. Unfortu¬ 
nately for the permanence of the Greek power, that 
power was not built upon a moral basis. When, by 
means of their conquests, wealth and luxury came to 
them, the Greeks met the usual fate of nations weak 
in the moral sense. Their discipline was relaxed, and 
they succumbed to the strong. 

“ The training of the Romans was largely physical. 
They were trained for war. But they, too, were over¬ 
come by stronger races when they relaxed their own 
discipline and gave up their martial games and ath¬ 
letic exercises—hiring gladiators for their sports, and 
mercenaries for their battles. 

“ What are the conquering races of to-day ? Are 
they not the nations strong in body—strong by inher¬ 
itance and keeping their strength by exercise? Ger¬ 
many keeps her men strong in the army by compul¬ 
sory gymnastic drill. Her schools teach gymnastics. 
Many of her inhabitants in the cities maintain their 
strength by the exercise which they have in their ex¬ 
cellent Turner system. 

u England has in the bodies of her children the 
blood of those old rovers who were the terror of the 
coasts of Europe in the early centuries of the Christian 
era, mixed with the blood of that vigorous native 
stock, to subdue which, even when furnished with 
only barbarian arms, was no easy task to the Roman 
legions with all their military skill. In England, too, 
this physical force is still maintained by vigorous 
exercise taken by all classes. The higher classes 
have their out-of-door sports, and some of them are of 
the roughest kind. The lower classes also have their 
sports. Wherever the English race goes, it carries 
with it the love of exercise and the practice of it. 
Even their women engage in it. Some of them follow 
the hounds. They pull the bow. They take walks, 
the length of which would shame many an American 
man. So the vigor of the stock never decays. The 
race increases and multiplies. The little island can¬ 
not hold it. Away it goes to conquer and colonize 
the globe, and to infuse its strength into all the races 
of the earth. 

“What keeps us as a nation from deterioration? 


The bone and sinew of the land — the cultivators of 
the soil--the conquerors of our new land — the 
men who build our cities and the great highways be¬ 
tween them, who dig our coal, and labor with hand 
and body in all our factories. It is true that brain 
directs all this activity, but muscle is the motive- 
power. And the muscle of one generation is the 
source and support of the brain-power of the follow¬ 
ing generations. What else accounts for the prodigal 
activity of the descendants of the early settlers of 
this country, but the fact that obliged, when cast on 
a land like ours, to battle with the elements and con¬ 
quer the forests by their own bodily strength, they 
lived an out-door life in the main, and stored up an 
immense capital of vitality which they handed down 
to their posterity ? Some of that posterity are not 
content to use the interest of that capital, but are 
spending the principal. What is the consequence? 
Not only enfeebiement of body and mind, but steril¬ 
ity ; and thus, many of the old New England families 
are dying out in the homes of their race, and are giv¬ 
ing place to the strong new-comers. 

“As to individuals, what kind of men fight their way 
to the front ranks in all callings, and hold their 
places there, as men eminent in their day and gener¬ 
ation? Men of strong body. • Consider the premiers 
of England — men like Brougham, Palmerston, and 
Gladstone — working at an age when many a weaker 
man would either be in his grave or be preparing for it ! 
Some exercise— horseback-riding, or felling trees — 
keeps up their strength long after threescore and ten. 
It is only necessary to mention Washington, Jackson, 
Webster, and Lincoln, to call attention to the fact 
that among eminent American public men vigor of 
mind and vigor of body go together. Notice the 
great pulpit orators of to-day—such as Spurgeon, 
Beecher, John Hall, and Phillips Brooks. Among 
moneyed men, did not Commodore Vanderbilt owe 
something of his vast fortune to his strong body ? 
Could he have endured the strain of building that 
fortune, and would he have had the vigor to extend 
it, had it not been for the out-door life of his early 
manhood^? If you find a really successful man, who 
builds and keeps either a reputation or a fortune by 
honest hard work, he is generally a man of vigorous 
body. All professional biography teaches that to win 
lasting distinctions in sedentary in-door occupations, 
which task the brain and nervous system, extraor¬ 
dinary toughness of body must accompany extraor¬ 
dinary mental power. Again, to attain success and 
length of service in any of the learned professions, 
including that of teaching, a vigorous body is well- 
nigh essential.” 


* 



IMBECILES IN STAYS. 

BY J. H. KELLOGG, M. D. 


This is not a tirade against those unwise devotees 
of fashion who labor under the delusion that narrow¬ 
ness of waist is an element of feminine beauty, for er¬ 
roneous education and ignorance of physiological 
laws, as well as the influence of universal example, 
may be considered as in some degree an excuse for 
the homage paid to the corset by most women in civ¬ 
ilized lands (the heathen are not addicted to this 
form of idolatry ). But what apology can be offered 
for those shallow-pated male bipeds, who, wearing 
the image of men, though unworthy of the name, 
emasculate their manhood, such as it is, and disfigure 
their bodies by corset squeezing ? 

According to I)r. Vacher, an English physician, 
corset-wearing is becoming quite common in En¬ 
gland. The doctor bases his assertion to this effect 
upon information obtained from a price list sent out 
by the manufacturers of corsets for men. 

“ The list is issued by a well-known London firm, 
styling themselves artistes en corsets , and in it I find 
that, in consequence of the increased demand for 
corsets by gentlemen, ‘we have been induced to give 
this department our special attention, and we feel 
sure that we shall be able to meet thoroughly and ef¬ 
ficiently a want that, up to the present time, has been 
neglected.’ And then follow instructions for self¬ 
measurement, the whole being embellished with the 
picture of a handsome man, with a mustache, wear¬ 
ing stays. Of course, stays are every bit as objec¬ 
tionable for men as for women. Indeed, everything 
that constricts the abdomen or thorax, it matters lit¬ 
tle under what name, is injurious. The broad belts, 
fastening with straps and buckles, commonly worn by 
artisans, runners, and hunting men, are almost as bad 
as stays, weakening the abdominal muscles, and as¬ 
sisting in the production of rupture.” 

But, after all, why may not men wear corsets and 
stays as well as women ? On the whole, it would 
seem to be a less grave offense against nature in men 
than in women, and on several accounts. Man’s 


more vigorous and less plastic frame would be likely 
to yield less to the harmful molding of the corset than 
that of woman, f rom the stand-point of beauty, it 
would be less objectionable for man, since his hips 
are less prominent naturally, and hence the effect of 
accentuating an element naturally not beautiful, be¬ 
cause of its exaggeration in the majority of civilized 
women, would be less pronounced. And then, it may 
be properly added that in deforming his body by 
tight-lacing, man would only injure himself, whereas a 
tight-lacing woman not infrequently does irreparable 
mischief to another life as well as her own, and some¬ 
times, it must be confessed, sacrifices to her folly a 
life which her maternal instincts should lead her to 
foster with the greatest care. 

This is perhaps a new way of looking at the matter; 
but who is prepared to say it is not correct, or that 
if one sex must be sacrificed to corsets, it should 
not be the masculine half of the race? Women are 
acquiring the masculine art of cigarette smoking, as 
an extension of her rights and privileges, and we see 
no reason why she should not be allowed to smoke as 
well as her brother. Why, then, may not our fops 
and dudes be allowed to take to stays ? This may be 
Nature’s beneficent method of exterminating these 
abnormal and useless members of the genus homo. It 
is reported of Abraham Lincoln that he once said that 
if he had a son who should part his hair in the mid¬ 
dle, he would maul him to death with a squash ! If 
the great emancipator had lived to the present day, 
we doubt not that he would have suggested, as a more 
refined method of execution, that the soft-pated indi¬ 
vidual should be condemned to wear a corset a la mode 
francaise . 

We have no protest to offer against male corset- 
wearing. We are quite willing that any man who 
wishes to wear a corset should be allowed to do so; 
he will injure no one but himself, and the sooner he 
is exterminated, the better. But we do most solemnly, 
earnestly protest against the tight-lacing to which wo- 
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men are addicted so almost universally, and with such 
dire results to their children and their children’s chil¬ 
dren. If women will abandon corset wearing to those 
men who are willing to adopt the fashion, and if men 
will abandon smoking to those women who are willing 
to indulge the filthy weed, the world will soon be 
rid of both these pernicious practices. Women who 


are willing to smoke are equally willing to wear 
waists of pipe-stem proportions ; and men who are 
anxious to be put in stays, have already dedicated 
their mouths and noses to nicotine fumigation, so 
that we might confidently expect the speedy exter¬ 
mination of both classes of imbeciles. Instead of an 
exchange, we have only to look for an addition of vices. 


A HUMANE VIEW. 


“ Madam, I cannot take your case,” said a distin¬ 
guished medical practitioner, the other day, to a fash¬ 
ionable invalid, after a careful diagnosis. 

“ But why not take my case ? ” the lady asked in 
some surprise. 

“ Because I have had my attendant weigh your gar¬ 
ments while I was making the examination,” was the 
frank and most unusual response, “ and I find that 
your skirts weigh fifteen pounds. You have brought 
on the disease from which you suffer by this manner 
of dressing, and I do not care to risk my reputation 
as a physician by treating a patient who will, in all 
probability, continue to carry such loads.” 

11 This is the first time I ever knew a physician to 
tell a patient what she should wear,” said the visitor 
with lightened color. u How many pounds is it law¬ 
ful to carry, if you please ? ” 

“ You cannot carry over three pounds with safety ; 
and even such a weight shoufd be suspended from the 
shoulders.” 

“ How long shall I be obliged to limit the weight 
of my clothes ? ” 

" As long as you live, madam ; for you have so out¬ 
raged every delicate and sensitive internal organ, so 
stretched the ligaments which would have been faith¬ 
ful had you treated them well, that you can never ex¬ 
ceed this weight with safety.” 


u Do you think you can cure me if I obey you ?” 
was the next question. 

“ I can prevent the development of a tumor, which 
is now' imminent, but all the medical science in crea¬ 
tion cannot make you strong. But I can help you to 
help yourself to more health and comfort than you 
have know r n for many a year.” 

Now I heard this conversation, and it delighted my 
heart ; and ever since I have been asking, why do not 
physicians more generally tell the whole truth in such 
cases? They know the effect of tight lacing, and 
the dragging of heavy skirts upon hips and spine. 
They know the cause of the frightful increase 
of ovarian tumors among American women. Why 
will they not all come to the rescue, like the 
grand gentleman above mentioned ? There are 
some time-servers and fortune-hunters, who will 
not tell the truth, because of the fear of losing 
moneyed patients; and doubtless there are a 
few practitioners, in good standing, who delight 
in lapped ribs and protruding and diseased organs 
because of filthy lucre. But the majority of our doc¬ 
tors are honest, humane men and women, who love 
the truth. Sons and daughters of Esctilapius, please 
step to the front, and let us have “ the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you.” — 
Eleanor Kirk , in Woman's World. 


A GREAT ARGUMENT AGAINST CORSETS. 


In order to ascertain the influence of tight cloth¬ 
ing upon the action of the heart during exercise, a 
dozen young women consented, a short time since, to 
run 540 yards in their loose gymnasium garments, and 
then to run the same distance with corsets on. The 
running time w-as two minutes and thirty seconds for 
each person at each trial, and in order that there should 
be no cardiac excitement or depression following the 
first test, the second trial was made the following day. 
Before beginning the running, the average heart im¬ 
pulse was eighty-four beats to the minute ; after run¬ 
ning the above named distance the heart impulse w r as 
152 beats to the minute; the average natural waist 
girth being twenty-five inches. The next day corsets 


were worn during the exercises, and the average girth 
of waist was reduced to twenty-four inches. The 
same distance was run in the same time by all, and 
immediately afterward the average pulse was found 
to be 168 beats to the minute. When we state that 
any physician would feel himself justified in advising 
an athlete whose heart impulse was 160 beats every 
minute after a little exercise, not to enter a running 
or rowing race, even though there were not the slightest 
evidence of disease, one can form some idea of the 
wear and tear of this important organ, and the physi¬ 
ological loss entailed upon the system, in those women 
who force it to labor for over half their lives under 
such a disadvantage as the tight corset imposes.— Set. 
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With cobwebs and dust on the window spread, 
On the walls and the rafters overhead. 

Rises the old mill, rusty red. 


Through a loop-hole made in the gable high, 

In and out like arrows fly 

The slender swallows, swift and shy. 


Grim as the man who calls it his own. 
Outside, from the gray foundation stone 
To the roof with spongy moss o'ergrown. 


And with bosoms purple, brown, and white, 

Along the eaves, in the shimmering light, 

Sits a row of doves from morn till night 

— Phoebe Cary. 


MARY AND MARTHA. 

A THANKSGIVING STORY. 


The two sisters — the old Miss Deans, as people 
had begun to call them — had always lived together, 
and what had happened to one seemed to have hap¬ 
pened to the other. They often said that what one 
knew the other knew ; and since they had spent their 
years very quietly, the things that each sister thought 
best worth saying she had said to her companion 
many times over. For all this, they were as different 
as they could be. Mary was Mary-like—a little too 
easy and loving-hearted; and Martha was Martha- 
like— a little too impatient with foolish folks, and 
forgetting to be affectionate while she tried to be 
what she called just. Sometimes she thought her 
younger sister visionary and sentimental ; for Martha 
was, before all things, practical and straightforward, 
and there lurked a little pride in her heart because 
she did not see how Mary could get on without her 
own forethought and provision for their needs. 

The two sisters were very much respected in the 
village where they lived. They sewed for their living ; 
they were tailoresses by trade, and though they did 
not make so many suits of clothes since their neigh¬ 
bors found the ready-made clothing so cheap and 
convenient, they made little boys* first suits and stray 
jackets and trousers whenever they could. They 
mended them, too, for one or two busy neighbors 
who could afford to pay them. You might hear it 
said twenty times a year, “ How should we ever get 
along without Mary and Martha Dean l” And more 


than once it had been questioned who could take 
their places if anything happened to the good women. 
Martha was usually strong and vigorous, short and 
thick-set in appearance, and a little given to bustling 
if anything particular were going on. She was an 
excellent hand to make over a carpet ; she was an 
extremely judicious and sensible person. It was 
Martha who had been called upon to go and keep 
house for her townspeople when they went away. 
But more than one neighbor had seemed to like to 
have Mary Dean in the sick-room, she was so gentle 
and quiet, and did not insist upon doing something 
when there was nothing to do, as her good, anxious, 
willing sister did once in a while. They were both 
useful in their way. It must be confessed that Martha 
made a great deal the best gruel; but sometimes you 
wanted one and sometimes the other, and meant no 
disrespect to the slighted sister. 

They lived together on a hilltop just outside the 
village. The faded yellow story-and-a-half house 
looked as if it had strayed away a little to be by itself. 
Martha often fretted, and wished that she were in the 
village. She thought the half a mile a longish walk in 
bad weather, and was sure they would get more to do if 
they were right among folks. You would do twenty- 
five cents’ worth yourself many a time, rather than rig 
all up in a rainstorm to lug it up a long hill ! If there 
had been more land with the little house, Martha was 
sure they could sell it to advantage ; but whenever 
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she talked about that, as she would sometimes, her 
sister provoked her a little by not consenting to see 
the advantage. Mary would only say, “ Perhaps you 
know best,” or, “ Do you think we could find just the 
right house?” but she always looked utterly miserable, 
and brightened up when, after a season of gloomy 
silence, her more energetic sister would speak about 
something else. Mary loved every blade of grass on 
their tenth part of an acre ; she loved even the great 
ledge that took up part of their small domain, and 
made the rest scorched and dry in midsummer. It 
seemed to her, if she had to leave the house, that she 
must give up, not only seeing the sunsets, but the 
memory of all the sunsets she could remember. They 
were growing old. Martha was rheumatic in cold 
weather, and it was Martha who went oftenest to the 
village, and upon whom most of the inconvenience 
came. “ I expect to live and die here,” she said, one 
day, to a new customer who asked them if they had 
always lived in the old house; “that is, provided I 
don’t die on the road goin’ and cornin’.” 

One day, about the middle of November, the sisters 
were both at home and sat each by her chosen win¬ 
dow, stitching busily. Sometimes Mary would stop 
for a minute or two and look out across the country, 
as if she really took pleasure in seeing the leafless 
trees against the gray sky overhead, and the band of 
pale yellow in the southwest, the soft pale brown of 
the fields and pastures, and a bronzed oak here and 
there against the blackish-green pine woods. Martha 
thought it a very bleak, miserable sort of a day; her 
window overlooked the road to the village, and hardly 
anybody had gone by all the afternoon. 

“ I believe the only thing that would make it worth 
while to live ’way out here,” she said, energetically, 
“would be a sewing-machine. I could take regular 
work then from Forby’s shop, as some of the folks 
are goin’ to do, and then we could have something to 
depend upon. You ain’t able to go out all weathers, 
and never was, and ’twas all I could do to get through 
last winter. Onetime—don’t yourec’lect?—we was 
shut up here four days, and couldn’t get to the village, 
to save us, in that big storm. It makes a great dif¬ 
ference about the passing since they cut that new 
cross-road. And I should like to live where I could 
be reasonably certain of meetin’ privileges; it did 
seem good to go to Friday evenin’ meetin’ last week 
when I was to the Ellis’s. I can’t feel right to go 
away and leave you alone, and folks ain’t likely to 
want us both to once, as they used to a good deal.” 

Mary sighed a little. She knew all these arguments 
well; she knew that what they wanted was steady 
work at home in winter. They had only a little 
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money in the bank, for, thrifty as they were, they 
were unfortunate too, and had lost by a railroad fail¬ 
ure a few years ago almost all their lifetime’s savings. 
They could not go out to work much longer, Mary 
knew it well. Martha need not say it over so many 
times; and she looked up at Martha, and was sur¬ 
prised, as if it were the first time she had ever noticed 
it, to see that she was almost an old woman. Never 
quite that! The brisk, red-cheeked girl who had been 
her childish pride and admiration could never be 
anything else, in spite of the disguises and changes 
with which time had masked her faded countenance. 

There was a silence in this November afternoon, 
and Mary, as usual, humbly wondered if her sister 
were lonely and troubled, and if she herself were 
half so good and tender as she ought to be to one so 
dear and kind. At last Martha said, in a business¬ 
like way : “ Next week we shall be getting ready for 
Thanksgiving. I don’t expect we shall do so much 
as usual; I don’t see where the money’s coming from.” 

“ I’m thankful as I can be every day,” said Mary, 
softly. “Then I don’t know what I should do with¬ 
out you, sister. I hope the Lord won’t part us and 
her lip quivered as she spoke. “You thought we never 
should pull through this year,” she resumed, in a 
more commonplace tone ; “but here we are, after all, 
and we’ve done well, and been fed, and kept warm.” 

“ The next year we ought to shingle the house and 
set the fences into some kind of shape. I wish we 
could sew up things outdoors well’s we can in 
and Martha smiled grimly. 

“ We do, don’t w r e ?” and the younger sister laughed 
outright. “ I wish we did have a sewing-machine. 
I dare say by-and-by they’ll get cheaper. I declare 
it doesn’t seem five years since the war was over.” 

“There’s John Whitefield,” said Martha, and Mary 
looked frightened. She was always so sorry when 
this topic was started. “ He never gives a thought to 
what our folks did for him. I shouldn’t know him if 
I was to see him, and we are all the own cousins he’s 
got on his father’s side. It does seem as if he might 
take some interest in us now we ’re all growing old 
together. He must have read our names in the list 
of those who lost in the railroad, and have known 
’t was all we’d got.” 

“ Perhaps he thinks we do n’t take any interest in 
him,” ventured Mary, timidly. “ I have sometimes 
thought about him, and wondered if he supposed we 
were set against him. There was so much hard feelin’ 
between the families when we were all young, and 
we wouldn’t speak to him when we were girls. A 
young man would be cut by that as much as any¬ 
thing—” 
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“I wouldn't speak to him now, either,” and 
Martha’s voice and her linen thread snapped together. 
“ Everybody said they treated our folks outrageously. 
You needn’t expect me to go meachin’ after such 
thankless and unprincipled creatur’s.” 

Mary hardly knew what gave her such courage. 
u I do n’t want to vex you, I ’rn sure,” she said, simply. 
“ If he didn’t answer or didn’t treat us well anyway, 1 
should think as you do \ but I should like to ask him to 
come and spend Thanksgiving Day with us, and show 
him a forgivin’ spirit. He ain’t so well off that he need 
think we’ve got low motives; and” — taking cour¬ 
age— ‘‘you know this’ll be the first Thanksgiving 
since his wife died — if ’twas his wife we saw men¬ 
tioned in the paper.” 

“I must say you are consistent with our havin’ 
nothin’ for dinner,” smiled Miss Martha, grimly, 
clicketing together her big needle and her steel 
thimble without any top. “ I won’t lend myself to 
any such notions, and there’s an end to it.” 

She rose and disappeared angrily into the pantry, 
and began to assail the pots and pans as if she had 
to begin the preparations for Thanksgiving at that 
very moment. But Miss Mary Dean, whom every¬ 
body thought a little flighty and unpractical, went on 
sewing as long as the pale daylight lasted. She did 
not know why she was so disappointed about not 
inviting their unknown cousin. She had not thought 
of him very often ; but she had always been a little 
ashamed and sorry about the family quarrel that had 
made everybody so bitter and unforgiving when she 
was a girl. Her father thought that this cousin’s 
father had cheated him of his rights in the old home 
farm. 

At least three days afterward Sister Martha was 
discovered to be very silent, and unreasonable ; and, 
in spite of previous experiences, Miss Mary was 
entirely surprised to be told late in the evening, just 
as they were going to bed, that a letter had been sent 
that day to Cousin John, asking him to come and 
spend Thanksgiving with them on the hilltop. 
“ You’d never have been satisfied without it, I sup¬ 
pose,” the good woman said, grudgingly, as she -went 
hurrying about the room ; and gentle Mary was filled 
with fear. She knew that it would be a trouble to 
her sister, and an unwelcome one ; but at last she 
felt very glad, and was aggravatingly grateful as she 
thanked the head of the family for this generous 
deed. “ I do n’t know why my heart was so set on it,” 
she announced later, with great humility, and Martha 
sniffed unmistakably from under the patchwork coun¬ 
terpane. “ I hope he won’t stop long,” she observed, 
quite cheerfully. And so peace was restored, and 


Miss Martha Dean thought about the dinner and 
talked over her frugal plans, while Mary listened with 
pleased content, and looked out through the little 
bedroom from her pillow to see the white, twinkling, 
win ter-like stars. 

“ Goodness me !” exclaimed Martha on Thanks¬ 
giving morning; “ there he comes, and he looks as 
old as Methuselah!” The sisters stood together 
and watched their guest climbing the long hill, and 
made characteristic comments. “He does look real 
lonesome,” said Mary, but Martha bustled away to 
look after the dinner. Mary could attend to the 
company \ but, after all, it was good to have company, 
especially some one who seemed glad to be with them. 
He had grown to look like her own dear, honest- 
hearted father in these latter years : lie could not be a 
bad man, and it seemed a great while since they had 
seen oue of their own folks at the table. 

So Martha put her whole heart into making her 
little dinner just as good as it could be. She sat 
down in the front room once or twice and tried to 
talk over old times, but she was not very successful ; 
they were constantly running against unpleasant sub¬ 
jects ; it seemed as if the mistaken household that 
had been divided against itself had no traditions of 
anything but warfare. 

But the guest was pathetically glad to come ; he 
could talk to his cousin Mary about the pleasure 
Martha’s note had given him. He did not say that it was 
not very affectionate, but he told the truth about having 
often wished since he had grown older that they could 
talk over the old times and have a kinder feeling 
toward each other. “ And I was so broken up this 
year,” he added, plaintively. “I miss my wife worse 
and worse. She was some years younger than I, and 
always seemed so pleasant and sprightly — well, if one 
of you girls is left without the other, you ’ll know 
something about it, that’s all I can say,” and a sud¬ 
den pang shot through the listener’s heart. And 
Mary Dean looked so sorry and so kind that she had 
to listen to a great many things about the wife who 
had died. Cousin John Whitefield moved her 
sympathy more and more, and by the time dinner 
was ready, they were warm friends. Then there was 
the dinner, and the two elderly women and their 
guest enjoyed it very much. Miss Martha had put 
on the best table-cloth and the best dishes. She had 
done all she could to make the little festival a success, 
and presently even she was filled with the spirit of 
the day, and did not let the least shadow of disap¬ 
proval show itself in her face when Mary said: 
“Sister, I’m sure we ought to be very thankful to-day 
for all these good things and for Cousin John’s com 
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pany. I do n’t feel as if we ever snould make out to 
be enemies again and the cousin shook his head 
more than once, while something like a tear glistened 
in the eyes that were turned toward Mary Dean. 
They talked of old times ; they said to each other 
that they would let bygones be bygones. Some of 
the sisters’ friends had been very kind ; one had 
given them a present of cranberries, which Martha 
liked very much, but had denied herself, since they 
were so dear that year. 

Cousin John had evidently dressed himself with 
great care, but he looked untended, and the sisters’ 
shrewd eyes saw where a stitch or two was needed, 
and a button had been lust. It seemed more friendly 
than ever when he stood before Martha to have his 
coat mended ; it only took a minute. And her eyes 
were the best, Mary said, proudly. 

“ Girls,” said the old man, suddenly; “ girls, I want 
to know if, with all your sewing trade, you haven’t 
got any sewing-machine ?” And the girls looked at 
each other wistfully, and answered, No. 

“ Now, i know what I ’ll do for you,” and the 
withered face brightened. “ I’m going to send you 
over Maria’s. She set everything by it; ’t was one her 
brother gave her- Josiah, that’s so well off in New 
York. She said ’twas one of the best ; and there it 
has stood. I *ve been thinking I should have to sell 
it. I ’ll send it over right away.” And he looked 
from one delighted face to the other. “ You won’t 
refuse, now?” he asked; as if there had been any 
danger of that! Anil the sisters confessed how puz¬ 
zled they had been about their winter’s work ; they 


had not acknowledged even to each other before that 
some of their old customers had died, that it hardly 
paid to do hand sewing, and hardly anybody needed 
tailors’ work, somehow ; and they were not able to l>e 
out in all weather, or to be of as much service to their 
neighbors as they used. But they were sure to do 
well now if they had a machine. Mr. Forby, at the 
shop, paid excellent prices for the best work. 

Cousin John stayed until the next day, and they 
watched him go down the hill with many feelings of 
gratitude and respect. “ It takes two to make a 
quarrel, but only one to end it,” said Martha, turning 
suddenly to Mary. They both felt younger than they 
had for a great while, and they pitied their cousin’s 
aged looks and slow steps. “ ’T was all owing to 
you,” she went on, in a tone that was not usual with 
her. “ Mary, I believe you’ve chosen the better part, 
and you’ve listened to the Lord’s words while I’ve 
been cumbered with much serving.” But Mary 
would have it that only Martha could have made 
Cousin John so comfortable, and got him the good 
Thanksgiving dinner. 

‘‘The dinner’s the least part of it,” said Martha, 
this time in her short, every-day fashion of speech. 

“There, it’s beginning to snow. I wish, if there's 
a good fall of it, we could just put this house on run¬ 
ners and slide down hill !” But she looked very 
good-natured, and Mary laughed softly. 

“You say that every year, don’t you, Martha?” 
said she. “ Just think how long we’ve been wishing 
for a sewing-machine, and how easy, after all, it h^s 
come !” — Sarah Or tic Jewett , in Christian Union. 


ICELAND. 

BY E. I.. SHAW. 


While feeling, perhaps, how little he knew of it, 
the ordinary reader must yet always have had a cu¬ 
riosity concerning Iceland. The grand I-want-to-know 
principle of the twentieth century — the infinite long¬ 
ing of the highest civilization — ever reaches out and 
enfolds these far-off regions in a mental grasp which 
will not let them go until there is wrested from them, 
a portion, at least, of their personal human history. 
Students and scholars will inquire concerning the 
history of their nation, and the topography and geol¬ 
ogy of their country, but the bulk of the people must 
always be most deeply interested in the inhabitants 
themselves, and in what makes all tongues and peoples 
kin — their home life with its interests, and its details 
of dress, and habits, and daily work. So, remember¬ 
ing but dimly the achievements of Iceland’s olden 


heroes, the Eddas and Sagas of its olden poets, and 
with but the merest echoes of its olden greatness, 
and its “elder civilization” lingering in our ears, 
we sit down in spirit at the fireside of these simple, 
honest, steadfast folk, and inquire concerning the 
humble happenings of their humble daily lives. 

This rude, volcanic island, with its ice-hooded 
mountains, “ its past of fire and flame,” its immense 
areas of “magnificent desolation,” appeals less to 
our artistic sense than to our humanity. The myste¬ 
rious, old, Norse legends of this vast, central lava- 
desert, with its peaks of smouldering fire, and its 
confines touching the Arctic Circle, hold not one-half 
the interest which is centered in the practical ques¬ 
tion of how, on the narrow fringe of habitable coast- 
land remaining, a concourse of seventy or eighty 
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thousand human souls find sustenance and support. 

But Nature is always kindly, and even in this ster¬ 
ile region she has her compensations. The soil, 
though yielding little in return for the husbandman's 
labor, is rich in stores of minerals. Sulphur, coal, 
iron, aluminum, limestone, and the double refracting 
spar, used in polarizing optical instruments, all lie 
hidden in earth, or rock, or glacier, awaiting the mag¬ 
ical touch of toil. The country is rich, too, in rivers 
and streams that furnish immense water power, and 


the many peculiar circumstances present in the con¬ 
dition of Iceland, the absence of towns, the difficulty 
of communicating across country, and the intense 
conservatism and dislike of change which must neces¬ 
sarily characterize a community so long isolated — 
even this in relation to a race of people who read and 
study, and who must therefore think , scarcely supplies 
an explanation. We still must wonder why they have 
not been led, in some degree, at least, to readjust 
their unfortunate conditions, and in the light turned 
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the sea around its coast teems with fish and water- 
fowl, such as possess great commercial value. 

Breathing our American atmosphere of restless 
brain and hand activity, it is difficult to understand 
why the people of Iceland, with rare intellectual 
faculties, and of wide-spread education, should be 
content to settle down and spend their lives in pinch¬ 
ing, grinding poverty, generation after generation, 
when Mother Nature is, as it were, waiting to empty 
her wealth of earth and sea at their feet, — while 
these immense resources of their native country lie 
comparatively, if not entirely, undeveloped. Travelers 
tell us that this land, at the glance, so barren, so des¬ 
olate, so forbidding, might easily be made to furnish 
homes, filled with all the comforts of civilization, for 
eight times its present population. 

It is difficult for us to give sufficient weight to the 
reasons for this state of things. Taking into account 


on them by other civilized nations, see their way to 
pull themselves up, ever so little, out of their tradition¬ 
ary ruts and sloughs. 

But they are a most generous, kindly, and hospit¬ 
able race, giving liberally, despite the general poverty, 
to the support of their poor ; taking into their own 
families the orphaned, and tendering to the stranger 
a royally open-handed welcome. lie is bidden to 
partake freely of all the house affords, and even 
among the well-to-do families of the nation’s capital 
and chief city, the daughters of the house themselves 
attend upon him. In reference to this, a late traveler 
gives a bit of his own experience, — “ A rap on my 
door at 7 a. m., and the elder of the foster-daughters 
appeared with coffee and wafers, and removed my outer 
garments and shoes to brush them. This serving of 
the guests, by daughters of the house, a custom re¬ 
calling heroic days, is quite universal in Iceland.’* 










TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


Fine drinking fountains are being erected in the 
streets of Astoria, Oregon, the work of the local 
W. C. T. U. 


By municipal law the retail liquor traffic has been 
prohibited in seventy-nine of the cities and villages of 
Manitoba. 

It is interesting to notice that among the delegates 
to the .late National Convention of the Society of 
Christian Endeavor, held at Philadelphia, there were 
tio smokers. One train, carrying nearly a thousand 
delegates, had no smoking car attached. 


In Atlanta, Ga., the municipal authorities prohibit 
liquor selling to minors, and even forbid their pres¬ 
ence in any place where liquor is sold. All bar¬ 
rooms and saloons in that city are closed at ten 
o’clock in the evening. The State legislature is con¬ 
sidering a bill to prohibit all saloons outside of incor¬ 
porated towns and cities. 


It is estimated to cost the people of Ohio t 70,000,- 
000 annually, for their liquor traffic. 

^1,900 a year has been appropriated by the 
Swedish government for the promotion of temper¬ 
ance. 


A new temperance hotel has just been established 
in Washington, L). C., by Mrs. La Fetra, of that city. 
It contains a hundred rooms. 


It is said that the use of opium, by fashionable 
women, in Washington, D. C., is being carried to 
frightful excess. Seeking relief from the endless 
strain which the round of dissipation, balls, recep¬ 
tions, etc., imposes, they grow to use this harmful 
drug. Many of them have, step by step, already 
arrived at the point where they purchase and eat 
the crude gum regularly, every day, or drink lauda¬ 
num, in quarter ounce, half ounce, or even ounce 
potions. 


POPULAR SCIENCE. 


Scotch engineering enterprise proposes to build a 
railway to the top of Ben Nevis. 


There has lately been perfected a process, by a 
German chemist, whereby any soft or porous wood 
can be made as hard as lignum vitie, and serve the 
same purposes. It is done by forcing oil into the 
pores of the soft wood, and then subjecting it to in¬ 
tense pressure. 


A firm of English chemists claim to have dis¬ 
covered a process of manufacturing India ink. This 
secret, safe in Chinese hands for centuries, will now 
be made known to the world. It consists in a certain 
method of treating camphor with sulphuric acid, 
whereby the pigment is produced. 


A new textile material, called vegetable flannel, is 
now being manufactured in Germany, out of pine 
leaves. The fiber, somewhat resembling hemp, is 
spun, knitted and woven into under garments, blank¬ 
ets, and clothing of various kinds. This fabric is 
said to keep the body warm without heating, and is 
exceedingly cheap, and durable. 


A French scientist has discovered a new method 
of predicting the weather. It is based upon the 
scintillations of the stars, which, he has observed, 
increase greatly before storms, thus giving token of 
disturbances in the upper atmosphere, long before 
meteorological instruments have registered any 
change. 


A WONDERFUL mirage is said to exist in Alaska, 
which is reflected from the glassy surface of a glacier 
overhanging an arm of the sea. Just after the change 
of the moon in June, soon after sunset, a city ap¬ 
pears, mirrored in the sky above the glacier. It is so 
perfect, and so distinct, that a photograph has been 
made of it this season. 


An isthmus canal, which has been in progress even 
longer than the Panama Canal, is now being com¬ 
pleted. The canal across the Isthmus of Corinth, 
begun by the Romans, in the Emperor Nero’s time, 
— over 1,700 years ago — when completed, will be 
four miles in length, and twenty-six feet deep, allow¬ 
ing the passage of the largest vessels employed in 
Greek commerce. 
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THE WORLD’S EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT. 

BY E. L. SHAW. 


All those who are interested in systems and meth¬ 
ods of public instruction — as who is not? — turn 
naturally to the Paris Exposition to inquire what this 
vast expenditure of time and money has brought us 
in the way of information regarding the progress of 
popular education in the several countries of Europe 
and America, and the advance of such movements as 
those of manual training, physical culture, technical 
education, etc., in different parts of the civilized 
world. 

Unfortunately many nations have failed to appre¬ 
ciate the intent and ever-widening scope of an interna¬ 
tional exposition, and in neglecting to prepare an 
elaborate and representative exhibit of their methods 
of education, have lost grand opportunities of teaching, 
as well as of being taught. This is to be deeply regretted. 
Great Britain, Germany, and Sweden, of whom we 
have been led to expect great things, are practically, 
if not wholly, unrepresented, while our own country 
has placed herself, perhaps, in a worse position than 
any, by a scanty, unfair, and totally unworthy repre¬ 
sentation. 

But to France, Switzerland, and Japan, we are in¬ 
debted for much that is most helpful, and full of 
value and suggestion. The last-named nation, recog¬ 
nizing in the Kindergarten method of Fruebel, the 
basis of all primary education, and the true value of 
objective teaching and manual training, is able to show 
the world a school system of the most approved char¬ 
acter. The best drawing and color work, for the 
grade of school known as ecolc primaire superieure ,— 
our grammar grade, — to be seen in the whole Exposi¬ 
tion, was done by the Swiss. Indeed, their remarkable 
exhibits of manual training, and the industrial arts, 
attracted the attention of teachers from all parts of 
Europe. 

In reference to the incomparable French educa¬ 
tional exhibit, we quote from a late article by Pro¬ 
fessor Nicholas Murray Butler, in the Christian Union , 
as follows: — “It was France, however, and espe¬ 
cially the city of Paris, which furnished the greater 


portion of what was shown under the head of educa¬ 
tion and instruction, and of this portion of the Exhi¬ 
bition, too much cannot be said. Almost the whole 
of one immense gallery in the Palace of Liberal Arts 
was occupied by the exhibit of the schools of France, 
(excluding Paris), arranged in order from the Kinder¬ 
gartens, or ecolcs matcrnellcs , to the lycces and profes¬ 
sional schools. It is quite safe to say that no such 
exhibit of educational buildings, apparatus, furniture, 
methods of teaching, and work accomplished by 
scholars, has ever been seen before. The great amount 
of material presented would have been very confus¬ 
ing, were it not so excellently arranged. It was a 
great object lesson in French progressiveness, persist¬ 
ence, and pluck.” 

A striking feature was the excellence of the models 
adopted for their new school buildings, which gave 
careful attention to the details of proper light, heat, 
and ventilation. Not inferior to this was the display, 
in its allotted space, of all the methods of physical 
training, together with a complete collection of all 
the apparatus used in this system. Manual training, 
as in operation in the several grades, was given full, 
and most interesting prominence. In the various 
model class rooms of the different grades, the quantity 
and variety of the illustrative material with which they 
were filled, seemed well nigh inexhaustible. 

In addition to the elaborate school system of the city 
of Paris, which alone occupied eleven rooms, besides a 
large amount of corridor-space, there were repre¬ 
sented an immense number of the technical, industrial, 
and commercial schools, of the city and nation. One 
of these in which the course of study is four years in 
length, includes theoretical and practical instruction 
in all the industries bearing upon the production of 
furniture. Another, gives young women a course of 
advanced instruction, at the same time fitting them 
for commercial or industrial positions, or for railway, 
postal, or telegraph service. Still another branch, 
which has many divisions and sub-divisions, makes 
its grand specialty the training of intelligent work- 
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men, fitting them to become foremen or chiefs of 
shops, and giving them a thorough grounding in the 
practice of the mechanic arts. There are schools of 
weaving, dyeing, plumbing, carpenter work, carriage 
building, iron and steel working, and others in mani¬ 
fold variety; and these, if records tell truly, turn out 
an endless procession of skilled laborers. 

As to the probable influence of this exhibit upon 
the world’s future education, we quote once more from 
Professor 15 utier : — “ It may be said that the Paris 
Exposition of 1S89 opens a new era in education. It 


points to the supplanting of the useless by the useful, 
of the ornamental by the practical. It signifies, too, 
the advent in the school room of a higher ideal of 
manhood than has hitherto prevailed. Men are here¬ 
after to be trained, not for themselves alone, but also 
for the society of which they form a part. This edu¬ 
cation may be called new, or practical, or utilitarian, 
or some other adjective meant to imply scorn, but it 
will produce a higher average of intelligence, and a 
more unselfish type of character, than that which is 
passing away before it.” 


GOOD MANNERS IN SCHOOLS. 


As the object of school education is to fit boys 
and girls to be useful and successful men and wo¬ 
men, certainly, one most important branch of that 
education should not be ignored ; too much em¬ 
phasis can hardly be laid upon their being taught 
correct deportment. This really should be made an 
integral part of the school education, not to be left 
out, or on any account to be set aside. Other things 
being equal, it is the well mannered person who inva¬ 
riably succeeds* in life. In this age of the world’s 
progress, when the amenities of life are so widely 
recognized and cultivated, society has little use for 
the surly, uncouth boy or girl, or the gruff, churlish 
man or woman. They find themselves entirely out 
of place in this refined modern atmosphere; they 
were born several hundred years too late. There is, 
practically, no place in the world for them. 

But gentle manners are an “open sesame” to hu¬ 
man confidence, and always prove a sort of general 
letter of introduction to the world at large. Polite 
people will always be wanted for positions of influ¬ 
ence, and we need not fear that the supply will ever 
exceed the demand. Polite messenger boys are al¬ 
ways selected ; polite clerks and waiters invite cus¬ 
tom. Polite boys and girls are always in demand ; 
it is they who are always taken quiet note of by older 
people, and encouraged, and helped on, and up. 
Polite salesmeu call crowds to their counters ; polite 
persons make their way in business, in the profes¬ 
sions, and in general society, as others, however well 
meaning, cannot do. 

Good manners should certainly be taught at home, 
but as certainly should they be taught at school, for 

At the Geography Examination. — Professor : 
“ Describe the route you would have to follow to get 
to the Martinique Islands.” 

Candidate : “ I first proceed to Marseilles — ” 


in many cases the public school is the only opportu¬ 
nity the child has in which to learn them. With our 
boasted civilization the child of boorish parents and 
a slatternly, unworthy home ought to be made a vast 
improvement upon his surroundings. He will readily 
settle into the mire of those surroundings, unless a 
grand effort is made to rescue him. Will it not pay 
to do this? Are there not already roughs enough 
abroad in the land ? Then let the inculcation of 
good manners be made a special branch of education 
in the schools, that it may include this benighted 
class of pupils. 

By that law of moral gravitation which always 
renders the downward tendency the easier one, even 
the children of soft-voiced parents and cultivated 
homes readily drop into the ways and habits of 
rougher children, and many parents who have been 
careful to teach their little ones good manners at 
home, have found their efforts largely neutralized, 
for the reason that no special stress was laid upon 
this subject in the schools. 

Every child has a right to expect at the hands of 
its parents — or if they are incompetent — at the 
hands of the public, just that training which will in 
every way constitute him the most worthy individual 
and the best citizen. The commonwealth hardly 
realizes how she sins against herself when she fails 
in this duty. We must feel, therefore, that the child 
who is not taught at school to be polite and courte¬ 
ous, is cruelly robbed, as it were, of his birth-right, 
and the teacher who fails to inculcate it in him as a 
dominant principle, is little short of criminal in his 
negligence. e. l. s. 


Professor : “ Well, and then ? ” 

Candidate : u Then I would go on board a steamer 
and leave the rest to the captain, who knows the way 
much better than I do.” — Le Figaro . 
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THE MOTHER’S RIGHT. 


Among the many rights of which women are in the ex¬ 
ercise, or the pursuit of, nowadays, there is one, which, 
though of more importance than all the rest — in fact, 
the very corner stone upon which all the others rest — 
is quite apt to be entirely overlooked. This right — 
the proper training of her children, — is surely “ in¬ 
alienable,” and it seems strange that woman does not 
oftener see that in the nursery, lies the grand corrective 
for all the evils from which her sex has suffered. Try 
as she may, she may not be able to influence one man 
in all this generation, for good ; but in her arms, or 
on her knee, is the little coming man, whom she can 
make whatever she elects. A few short years and 
he will stand forth a knight, sans peur ct sans reproche, 
the champion and defender of all that is smaller and 
weaker, or a careless, selfish being, ready to sacrifice 
everything and everybody to his own selfish gratifica¬ 
tion, according as the influence of his training has 
been. In reference to forestalling reform, and mak¬ 
ing criminal legislation unnecessary, a late writer in 
the Century , remarks :— 

“Our public-spirited women are doing, in many di¬ 
rections, good and noble work for fallen man ; but it 
is a serious question with the thoughtful observer 
whether the average mother is not guilty of more cor¬ 
ruption in the nursery than can be reformed by her 
sisters from the public platform. 

“ That the smallest infant has hereditary tenden¬ 
cies from ancestors near and remote, whose influence 
precedes all exercise of a mother’s power, none will 
deny. A father’s strong influence, for good or evil, 
all will acknowledge. The subsequent benumbing at¬ 
mosphere of ‘society’ cannot be forgotton. But 
closer than all these has throbbed the mother’s heart, 
and in those earliest and only years in which man en¬ 
tertains absolutely unquestioning faith in human teach¬ 
ing, it is his mother who represents to him the law of life. 

“ It would probably startle the great mass of well- 
meaning mothers to have the adult errors of their 
sons explained as were those of the Hebrew king, 
‘ For his mother was his counselor to do wickedly; 1 
and yet, let us see what close observation of the home 
rule of a large proportion of even so-called ‘Chris¬ 
tian women ’ reveals. 


“ On a railway train, the writer noticed the entrance 
of a mother and little son, who were unexpectedly 
greeted by a friend of the mother’s. The friend was 
only going from one way-station to the next, while 
the others were on a long journey. There happened 
to be but one vacant double-seat in the car ; and into 
this the boy slipped, taking the seat next the window. 
His mother, eager to improve the ten minutes with 
her friend, asked her son to give up his seat and take 
another for that little time, so that she could sit with 
her friend. No, I wo n’t; because I want to sit by 
the window, and all the other seats have people al¬ 
ready at the windows.’ 

“‘But, darling, only for ten minutes, and then you 
can sit by the window all day. ’ 

“‘ No, I wo n’t go. I want to sit by the window, 
now.' 

“ ‘ But, dear, not to give mamma pleasure ? ' 

“‘No.’ 

“‘Not for just ten little minutes, when mamma 
wants so much to talk to her friend, and you can sit 
by the window the whole day long ?' 

“‘No ! 1 with an impatient emphasis. Anti in spite 
of humble entreaty from the mother, and good na- 
tured urging from the friend, that home-nurtured bit 
of selfishness kept his place, the mother never dream¬ 
ing of insisting on the right and courteous thing, but 
murmuring gently that ‘Robby did so enjoy looking 
out of the window.’ When seven-year-old Robby be¬ 
comes Robert the husband, the father, the citizen, will 
he be more apt than now to think of anybody’s rights 
or comfort save his own ? 

“ Not for a moment would one seem to forget that 
there are wise and noble women, whose children 
rise up and call them blessed, and whose influence 
makes for that righteousness whose fruit is integ¬ 
rity, But such mothers shine against a dark back¬ 
ground of women, who, without any distinct con¬ 
sciousness of the evil they are doing, are nevertheless 
training from the very nursery great numbers of men, 
who, while keeping within the limits of respectability, 
are not only the mere shadows of true manhood, but 
rlso the tricky politician, the unscrupulous merchant, 
the shameless sensualist, and the elegant embezzler.” 
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PURE MEN FOR PUBLIC OFFICE. 


In discussing the above most important subject, the 
Wisconsin Prohibitionist pertinently remarks : — 

" One special point that comes forcibly to our no¬ 
tice, is the apparent sanct ion the public gives to social 
impurity in public men. Not a man or boy in the 
Wisconsin State capital but can mention without a 
moment’s thought, a list of highly honored men whose 
social vice is common talk. These men are nomi¬ 
nated year after year for positions of trust and honor. 
They are voted for by good, clean Christian men, who 
have sons they hope to train to live pure lives. If 
those Christian men are ignorant of the wickedness 
of these public men, they may rest assured that their 
boys, if over eight years old, know all about it. 


“ How are these boys to be taught to execrate so¬ 
cial vice when they see good men condoning this wick¬ 
edness by the sanction of their voices and votes ? The 
boys will argue that if the vicious man is good enough 
for the best offices the city and State can give, his vice 
cannot be very bad. 

“ The moment your boy is taught to look with the 
least degree of allowance upon the social sin, he is 
lost, and you have laid the foundation for an early 
death, or an unhappy home. 

“ There is but one remedy for this fertile cause of 
vice, and that is for every clean, decent man, to rigidly 
require cleanness and decency in the man for whom 
he votes. Nothing short of this will ever suffice.” 


CULTIVATE PURE THOUGHTS. 


We cannot live pure lives and think impure thoughts. 
If we harbor impure thoughts, they will very soon lead 
us to commit impure acts : for, in the words of the old 
couplet: — 

" Bad thought’s a thief; 

He acts a part, 

Creeps through the windows of the heart, 

And if he once his way can win, 

He lets a hundred robbers in." 

We are apt to think that only in our conduct, those 
outward acts by which other people can see and judge 
us, is there need to guard against impurity. We for¬ 
get that our thoughts are the source oi all our actions ; 
and that if the fountain is impure, the stream that 
flows from it will be impure also. The Bible, that 
guide by which we should all measure our lives, pre¬ 
sents this fact very forcibly in Trov. 23:7: “ For, as 
he thinketh in his heart, so is he.” 

A thought is generally considered a very trifling 
thing; and we are prone to say that thinking does 
no harm, that one may think anything so long as he 
acts rightly. This is a great mistake. “ Thoughts 
are the eggs of words and actions,” and within them 
lies all the sinfulness of actual transgression. They 
are the very root of all evil acts. Our Saviour, in 
Matt. 15 : 19, puts evil thoughts first in the catalogue 
of all evil things : “ For out of the heart proceed 
evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, 
false witness, blasphemies.” Here we have enumer¬ 
ated nearly every sin of which the human heart is 
capable, but evil thoughts come first. They are the 
first step which leads- to all the others. 

It is not safe for the young woman who desires to 


remain pure in action, to think impure thoughts. We 
cannot indulge in evil imaginations without weaken¬ 
ing the power of the will and the conscience. Each 
time we consent to an evil deed in thought, or dwell 
upon an impure theme, it loses some of its hideous¬ 
ness, and conscience is partly won over. A mind ac¬ 
customed to dwell upon sin, soon ceases to look upon 
it with aversion. With the barriers against sin thus 
weakened, the work of ruin is only a question of time 
and circumstances. 

It is well for us to remember that the change from 
virtue to vice is never a sudden one. The way to ruin 
is a gradual descent, having its beginning in the har¬ 
boring of impure thoughts, the feeding of the imagi¬ 
nation upon forbidden pleasures, the dallying with 
evil, until, when the hour of sudden and unusual temp¬ 
tation comes, the “ smoldering fire Hashes into open 
sin.” 

None of us can tell when sudden temptation may 
overtake us. How important, then, that we cultivate 
a habit of pure thinking at all times ! One of the 
most helpful aids to the cultivation of such a habit 
of thought, is the pursuit of some useful employ¬ 
ment or study. The cup that is full can contain no 
more, just so one whose mind is filled with useful 
thoughts of work or study, will have little room for 
sinful imaginations. 

If we learn to command our thoughts and keep 
them in a pure channel, we shall obey the law of 
purity in act. “ Figs do not grow on thistles; ” 
neither are corrupt deeds a harvest which is gathered 
from pure thoughts. E. E. K. 
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EXHAUSTION OF VITAL CAPITAL. 

Abstract of a lecture by J. H, Kellogg, M. D. t Aug. 15, 1889. 


This question is often asked by the health seeker : 
“ Why do n't I get well faster ? ” He forgets that he 
has been years and years in breaking down, and that 
he has been drawing upon his vital capital until he is 
nearly bankrupt. It may be asked, what is meant by 
vital capital ? Every organ of the body is endowed 
with a certain amount of reserve force, by which means 
preparation is made for various emergencies which 
are sure to arise in life. The capacity of the lungs is 
320 cubic inches of air, yet ordinarily only twenty 
cubic inches are inhaled and exhaled. This generally 
unused capacity is brought into play in running or in 
other severe bodily exercise, or when a portion of the 
lungs is injured by disease, or in case the regular 
supply of air is cut off by suffocation. If the whole ca¬ 
pacity of the lungs was only twenty cubic inches, one 
would die instantly on being submerged in water. The 
same is true of the heart. While its normal beat is 
only seventy times per minute, yet when required by 
some emergency, it is able to beat one hundred 
and forty-five times per minute. Without this 
reserve capacity, very slight causes of agita¬ 
tion or exertion would disturb its equilibrium 
to the extent of producing death from heart 
failure. So with the stomach, liver, and various 
other organs of the body — each is made capable of 
doing an amount of work much greater than the 
ordinary requirements. A Christmas dinner may 
give the digestive organs quite heavy gymnastics, blit 
if it comes only once a year, the extra strain may be 
endured without serious injury. But suppose a man 
has Christmas dinners every day? For a while he 
sees no serious ill effects ; the reserve equals the 
demand, and he thinks he is able to continue as he 
will. By and by, when he has eaten no larger or richer 
dinner than usual, it is followed by an attack of 
indigestion from which he does not recover. He has 


had such attacks before, and has always rallied from 
them in a few days, and he does not understand why 
such is not the case now. The fact is, he has over¬ 
drawn his stock of vital capital, and he must take 
the consequences. Nature allows us considerable 
latitude ; we are not compelled to walk in a line as 
narrow or as straight as the top of a board fence ; 
but for all that, the nearer straight we walk, the 
further we can go and the better it will be for us. 

To illustrate more clearly what we mean by vital 
capital, we will suppose that a young man has a very 
large fortune left him by his father, the extent of 
which he does not know. It is on deposit in a bank. 
He makes drafts upon it at pleasure, and they are all 
honored, whether for one thousand dollars or for ten. 
He gambles, and indulges in other expensive dissipa¬ 
tions. Some years pass. He makes a check one 
day for a thousand dollars, and it is cashed as usual. 
The next day he endeavors to draw out one hundred 
dollars, and his draft is not honored. He is angry, 
and rushes down and demands a reason from the 
cashier why this small check is not cashed when he 
made one the day before for a thousand dollars 
which was received, and he had frequently made 
checks for ten thousand dollars without a word. The 
cashier explains to him that his capital has all been 
drawn out but fifty dollars ; he can have that amount 
if he desires, but no more. 

In the same manner the draft made by bad habits 
upon Nature’s reserve force often is not felt in early 
life, but tells most seriously near its close ; and this 
explains why a break-down is often attributed to some 
trivial cause, losing sight of the real one. The man 
with the fortune could just as well say that it was his 
last draft for a hundred dollars which reduced him 
to poverty, as the man who had eaten Christmas 
dinners every day of his life, or had smoked ten 
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cigars a day all his life, could say that it was the last 
big meal he ate, or the last ten cigars he smoked, 
which caused all his subsequent pain and discomfort. 
His vital capital is gone, and if he would build it up 
again, it must be by slow degrees, the same as the 
man who had only fifty dollars remaining, would have 
to retrieve his fortune, if it could be done at all, by 
a series of slow and careful savings and investments. 

The miller who has a large anti deep pond of water 
can run his mill the year round, and a drought would 
make little difference to him ; neither is he afraid to 
undertake an extra grist now and then. But suppose 
his pond is dried down so that only a little stream 
flows through the middle of it, with what certainty 
could he take contracts and continue business ? So 
with many a chronic invalid ; his pond is dry, and 
yet he is all the time grumbling and complaining 
that his mill will not grind the grists which he has 
been in the habit of grinding all his life. 

Another question oft-repeated to the physician is, 


“Why don’t I feei oetter r” Suppose a man is at the 
bottom of a lake one hundred feet deep, with a large 
weight attached to his feet. Another man dives down 
and fastens a rope under his arms, and others above 
begin to haul him up. He is within three inches of 
the top, but he does not feel any better than he did 
when he was at the bottom. He is oppressed with 
the same deadly suffocation, and he wonders if there 
is really anything being done for him, and if so, why 
he does not feei better. A moment more, and his 
head is above water and he breathes freely. So the 
chronic invalid just ready to emerge from the sea of 
ills in which he has felt himself drowning, often feels 
no better than he did w T hen in the depths. But have 
courage ; a few more pulls may bring you into the 
free air of comparative health again. Any minute 
your head may emerge into the free air and sunshine, 
which still shines as brightly as ever above the foul 
waters of the stagnant pool of disease in which you 
have so long been sunken. 


THE POISON OF THE BREATH. 


Dr. Parkes, an eminent English sanitarian, proved, 
years ago, that the breathing of breath-poisoned air 
was one of the most potent causes of consumption. 
The faces of persons who have for some time lived in 
badly ventilated quarters, with little out-of-door exer¬ 
cise, indicate a weakened condition of body, and a 
constitutional feebleness which renders them unable 
to resist the encroachments of serious disease of any 
type. 

Recently, Dr. Brown-Sequard, the well-known 
French physiologist, has made further researches in 
this subject, the results of which are of great interest. 
We quote a paragraph from an article in the London 
Lancet referring to these interesting experiments : — 

“ Dr. Brown-Sequard has devised an apparatus for 
condensing the vaporous part of the breath of ani¬ 
mals, and he finds the liquid so obtained to be pow¬ 
erfully poisonous, even when obtained from animals 
in a state of health. The liquid injected into the 
veins of sound animals produces much distress, from 
the action of the poison on the nerves and the brain. 
Moreover, the nervous apparatus of breathing is dis¬ 
turbed in its rhythm, the animal generally taking many 
fewer respirations than usual ; the surface of the body 
grows cold, and the pulse-rate is quickened. Micro¬ 
organisms do not exist in expired breath, and, besides, 
the liquid remains after boiling, as poisonous as before. 
It is quite probable that a man excretes from his lungs 
and skin in twenty-four hours, more poison, though in 


a more diluted form, than a snake manufactures in 
the same time. Dr. Brown-Sequard also proves that 
this vitiated air is specially harmful to consumptive 
patients. Rabbits, which are notoriously prone to 
become consumptive, can throw off consumption or 
tuberculosis if the general health is maintained by 
proper food and fresh air, whilst their fellows suc¬ 
cumb if placed in unhealthful surroundings.” 

It has long been known that carbonic acid gas is 
not the most deadly element of the air, and that the 
deleterious properties of breath-poisoned air are due 
to an organic poison. Dr. Brown-Sequard has added 
important evidence respecting the deadly character of 
this poison. It is this which gives to the air of an 
unventilated sleeping-room the close, fusty odor which 
one observes in entering such a room after a night’s 
occupancy. It is important that every one should 
know that of the two breaths, — the one which we 
breathe in, and the one which we breathe out, 
— the one is life-giving, the other death-dealing. 
A candle will not burn in expired air, and animals 
quickly die in such air. Each breath sent out from 
the lungs is laden with a deadly poison, which viti¬ 
ates the surrounding air, and unless removed by 
ventilation, will soon render it so poisonous as to en¬ 
gender disease. Every breath poisons not less than 
two cubic feet of air, and renders it unfit to breathe 
again. This creates a necessity for the supply of an 
equal amount of fresh air, to replace the contami- 
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nated air, or rather, to dilute it to such a degree that 
its virulency will be lost. This can only be accom¬ 
plished in human dwellings by means of some system¬ 
atic scheme for ventilation. 

The principles of proper ventilation are few and 
simple. The following suggestions will suffice for those 
who really desire to secure a sufficient supply of that 
most essential of all the necessaries of life : — 

1. Provide two openings for every room (in addi¬ 
tion to doors and windows), — an inlet and an outlet. 

2. The size of these openings for each room 
must depend on the number of persons to occupy the 
room. Allow forty square inches of grate surface 
for one person, and thirty more for each additional 
person. 

3. Place both openings at the floor; the inlet, where 
convenient ; the outlet beneath a window, or at the 
part of the room which requires the most heat. 

4. Connect the outlet by a duct of equal capacity, 
with an upright ventilating shaft. If in an outside 
wall, this shaft must be heated ; if in an inside wall, 
no heat is needed, except in case it is of smaller area 
than required, so that an extra strong draft is needed. 
The area of a cross-section of the shaft must be equal 
to the combined areas of all the outlets which are 
connected with it. 


5. The air-supply must be heated, either before it 
enters the room, or by means of some form of heating 
so placed as to warm the air as soon as it enters the 
room. 

6. The ventilating shaft must be constructed ex¬ 
actly like a chimney, in order to secure a good draft, 
it must extend well above the roof, must be smooth 
inside, and protected at the top from down cur¬ 
rents. 

7. When all the rooms of a house communicate 
with a common hall, the fresh air-supply of all 
may be introduced into the hall, provided that 
a register opening is made in or over each door 
leading from the hall to adjoining rooms. It is 
best, however, that each room should have a separate 
outlet and a separate duct leading upward from it. 
For an ordinary dwelling, the ducts of rooms on the 
same side of the building may be joined to a com¬ 
mon upright shaft, but only as regards rooms on the 
same floor. Rooms on different stories must not com¬ 
municate with the same upright shaft. This is an 
error very often committed, and is one which is ca¬ 
pable of doing great mischief, on account of the im¬ 
minent danger that at least one of two or more rooms 
thus related will obtain its air-supply through the foul 
air outlet of another. 


Dr. Chenery gives an account of a man whose 
breath caught lire from a lamp after he had taken a 
quantity of cherry brandy. In cases of this sort, 
which are not infrequently reported, the breath is not 
made inflammable by alcohol, but by the eructation 
of gases formed in the stomach as the result of a dis¬ 
ease often caused by the use of alcoholic liquors. 


Brain Labor. — The brain wears rapidly, and re¬ 
quires abundant time for rest and repair in sleep; 
when this is supplied, almost any amount of work 
may be performed, which is possible to the individ¬ 
ual. The student or professional man, who goads 
his brain into activity when it is exhausted by want 
of sleep, or long and severe labor, commits a crime 
against himself. 


Women Smokers. - We have received the follow¬ 
ing communication from Rev. F. W. Gorkin, Romeo, 
Michigan : — 

“Dear Sir ,— I have just read an article in the 
Christian Herald\ published in Detroit, in which you 
are quoted as saying: ( We must believe that in the 
United States indulgence in the filthy weed (tobacco) 
by women is confined to those social circles called 


“ fast.” ' But it is a mistake to suppose that tobacco 
smoking among women is confined to 1 fast ’ circles 
of society. One of the women in a church in New 
Hampshire in which I once preached, occasionally 
smoked. When pastor of a church in Vermont, I 
noticed that some of the male members did not 
smoke, so I said to a brother, *' How many of the 
men in this church are in the habit of smoking? 1 
He laughed and said, ( More women than men smoke 
in our church.’ And sure enough, two or three of 
the sisters in that church were in the habit of smok¬ 
ing. 

“ Most respectfully yours, 

“ F. W. Gorkin.” 

We are much obliged to Mr. Gorkin for calling 
our attention to the above fact. We have met occa¬ 
sional instances of this sort, yet we are of the opinion 
that smoking is growing less and less frequent in 
respectable social circles. Tea is woman’s favorite 
tipple, and we are not certain but that the effects of 
extensive tea drinking are almost as serious among 
women as the use of tobacco among men. Cer¬ 
tainly, it is by no means so filthy and disgusting a 
habit, and yet the effects upon the nervous system 
are hardly less baneful. 
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THE GREAT WHITE PLAGUE. 


An outbreak of cholera, or yellow fever, is always 
regarded with alarm and even consternation by those 
whose lives are thereby endangered even to the re¬ 
motest extent. Until the precaution of modern meth¬ 
ods of quarantine, the appearance of an epidemic of 
cholera of unusual proportions in the heart of India 
was looked upon as a most portentious event by civil¬ 
ized nations on the most remote portions of the globe, 
and the appearance of yellow fever in Florida or 
Louisiana was the signal for the exodus of thousands 
of persons from contiguous States, even though hun¬ 
dreds of miles from the dreaded destroyer. The pur¬ 
pose of this article is to call attention to the fact 
that we have always with us, in every city, in every 
town and village, in every community however 
small, an ever present enemy to human life, 
whose annual harvest of victims is vastly greater 
than that of the yellow fever, cholera, plague, fam¬ 
ine, and pestilence combined. How many of our 
readers are prepared for the statement that about 
one-seventh of all the people who die in this great 
country of ours, die from the single disease, con¬ 
sumption ? Two years ago the whole country was 
shedding tears of sympathy for Florida, some of 
whose fairest cities were desolated by yellow fever. 
Thousands upon thousands of dollars were con¬ 
tributed for the relief of the stricken State, and yet 
the number of persons who annually die of consump¬ 
tion in a single one of our older States, as Michigan 
for example, is considerably greater than the number 
of those who died of yellow fever during the epidemic 
referred to. Scarlet fever, diphtheria, and typhoid 
fever are justly regarded as scourges of the worst 
type, and yet their destructive influence upon human 
life and health is far less than that of consumption. 
The accompanying diagram prepared by Mr. Clark, 
of the Michigan State Board of Health office, repre¬ 
sents graphically the relative number of deaths from 
various contagious diseases in Michigan, as compared 
with the deaths from consumption. 

Consumption. 

Diphtheria. 

Typhoid Fever. 

Scarlet Fever. 

Whooping Cough. 

■■■ Measles. 

| Small-pox. 

It will be noticed that about as many people die of 
consumption as of diphtheria, typhoid fever, and 
scarlet fever combined, while the number of deaths 


from whooping cough, measles, and small-pox sink 
into insignificance, in comparison. It is important 
then to inquire carefully into the causes of this great 
fatality from a single disease. In the present article 
we will notice a single one only of the several factors 
which enter into this matter as causes, and one which 
is, in our opinion, one of the most important; namely, 
the consumption of the flesh of consumptive animals. 
The cattle of New England are especially subject to 
this disease. Several years ago I heard Prof. Brewer, 
who is at the head of the agricultural department, of 
Yale College, speak of the increasing prevalence of 
consumption of the blooded stock there. Recently, 
in Ohio, a certain herd of cattle was reported to be 
dying of pleuro-pneumonia. Anatomical examina¬ 
tions showed that they were really dying of tubercu¬ 
losis, or consumption, instead. 

It is a well-known fact that consumption is a dis¬ 
ease which can be communicated through the breath, 
and also through the stomach, by eating flesh or milk 
which is diseased. About ten years ago, A. N. Bell 
made some experiments upon a herd of cows in New 
York, kept for dairy purposes, and fed upon distillery 
slops. He found they were largely affected with con¬ 
sumption. Every few days some cow would become 
so emaciated through coughing and expectorating, 
that the owner would send her off to the butcher’s. 
A new cow would be purchased in her stead. In a 
short time she, too, would begin to show symptoms 
of the disease, and in a few months would have to be 
sent to the butcher. Calves, fed upon the milk of 
these cows, died of consumption. There is no doubt 
but consumption is communicated to human beings 
very largely through the milk and flesh of diseased 
animals, but particularly through the flesh. 

Some thirteen or fourteen years ago, I pur¬ 
chased a sheep out of a flock which were being 
fattened for market, and which appeared as well 
as the rest. I wanted it for anatomical illustra¬ 
tions for a class of medical students. Upon exami¬ 
nation, it appeared that scarcely an organ of its body 
was free from tuberculosis. A few weeks later the 
flesh of this animal would have been served up for 
food, and, if not very thoroughly cooked, these tuber¬ 
cles might have affected whoever partook of the flesh. 

An eminent English sanitarian says that the stom¬ 
achs of the English people serve as catacombs for 
more than 20,000 diseased animals every year. Yet, 
compared with this country, their regulations as to 
inspection are very strict. The work of the cattle in¬ 
spector in this country is scarcely more than a farce. 
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He does not count the pulse, nor take the tempera¬ 
ture of the animal, nor make microscopical examina¬ 
tion of its flesh. A friend of mine who has looked 
into the matter in Chicago, wrote with regard to the 
inspection of hogs, that if a hog is able to walk up the 
gangway to be slaughtered, it is a healthy hog. If it 
falls down within a few feet of the top, its carcass is 
sent across the city to a rendering establishment, and 
made into steam-refined lard, or oleomargarine butter. 

The Jews do not eat the flesh of animals which 
have not been carefully inspected by their “ bodek ” 
before slaughtering; and, afterward, this officer 
minutely examines its internal organs. One of these 
officers told me a dozen years ago, that he was obliged 
to reject about nineteen out of every twenty animals. 

A hog’s liver is more nearly like the human liver 
than that of any other animal. Some years ago 
I went to a butcher in Battle Creek to purchase 
one for the use of my students. To my surprise I 
found he had none for sale, and he gave as a reason 
that il there was n’t one hog in a hundred but what 
had an abscess in its liver.” Hogs are generally 
slaughtered so as to anticipate a natural death, by a 
few weeks at least. Then they are served up and 
buried in human stomachs, instead of being buried 
in the ground. 

Doubtless meat-eaters have a great many narrow 
escapes, as I did twenty-five years ago when I ate my 
last beefsteak. My father had purchased a nice piece of 
tenderloin, and the cook served some slices of it for 
breakfast one morning ; the next morning, in prepar¬ 
ing to cook some more, she cut directly into a large 
abscess ! Probably all that saved us from severe 
blood poisoning, was that we ate our beefsteak fried 
hard, and well-cooked germs are not so very danger¬ 
ous, although without doubt, there is better food ! 

Not only cows and calves have consumption, but 
sheep, chickens, and sometimes hogs have it, though 
the hog, being a scavenger, is prepared by nature 
with extra means of carrying off impurities, and is 
not so liable to have it as herbivorous animals. One 
way in which cows get consumption, is by being shut 
up in close, unventilated stables, and obliged to 
breathe air laden with impurities. Another way is 
through feeding them garbage, as many do. The gar¬ 
bage may contain scraps of uncooked meat, infected 
with tubercles, or something of the sort. 


I have known milkmen to carry milk in the 
front end of their cart, and, on their route, collect 
garbage from their customers, which they took away 
in the back end. Next morning they would serve 
their customers from the front end of the cart, with 
what they had previously carried away in the back 
end ! In that way, consumption contracted by the 
cows, could be readily transmitted through the milk, 
to whoever partook of it. Water and food for cows 
should be as carefully selected as for human beings. 
There is no way to secure good milk except to give 
good care to a healthy cow. 

In a Chicago live-stock journal, not long ago, I 
was reading among the queries, one describing a calf 
in a certain condition, and asking what was the mat¬ 
ter, and what the remedy. The reply was, that the 
calf was evidently suffering from tuberculosis, that it 
was incurable, and that the only thing to be done was 
to send it to the butcher ! And where did it go from 
the butcher’s ? To be served as veal cutlets, on many 
tables ! It is the common practice, when a farmer 
has a cow or a calf running down, to hurry it off to 
the butcher, that it may not die on his hands ! If 
you hear of hog cholera, or some prevailing cattle 
disease, in certain sections of the country, just turn 
to the stock reports, and you will see that cattle or 
hogs from that particular locality are being rushed 
upon the market. This was true not long since of a 
point in the west where the cattle were lying dead 
thickly in the fields, while those still able to move 
were being shipped directly to eastern markets, and 
if they lived to reach their destination, they were 
slaughtered and served out to the public. 

The only protection the people have from such 
vicious practices, is, either to give up the use of flesh 
food, or else to insist upon a rigid law of inspection of 
every creature offered from the markets. It is be¬ 
coming dangerous to eat an animal, unless we know 
its pedigree, and how it was cared for. Certainly, it 
is absolutely unsafe to eat meat, unless il is thoroughly 
cooked. Milk should also be cooked, as a measure 
of safety. 

Doubtless the world would be better off, and the 
people healthier, if meat eating were entirely aban¬ 
doned. Some of the finest races of the human species, 
as well as the finest races of animals, make no use of 
flesh food. 


Vaccination for Cholera. — M. Pasteur, the dis- of his pupils, of a method of preventing cholera by 
coverer of a method of preventing hydrophobia by vaccination. The discoverer of the cholera vaccine 
vaccination, recently announced the discovery, by one is a Russian physician residing at Odessa. 
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The Effects of Beer Drinking. — The Scientific 
American has put itself on record against beer drink¬ 
ing, in the following impressive words, which we are 
glad to quote from so scientific a source : — 

“In appearance the beer drinker may be the pict¬ 
ure of health, but in reality he is most incapable of 
resisting disease. A slight injury, a severe cold, or a 
shock to the body or mind will commonly provoke 
acute disease, ending fatally. Compared with other 
inebriates who use different kinds of alcohol, he is 
more incurable and more generally diseased. It is 
our observation that beer drinking in this country 
produces the very lowest kind of inebriety, closely al¬ 
lied to criminal insanity. The most dangerous class 
of ruffians in our large cities are beer drinkers. In¬ 
tellectually, a stupor amounting almost to paralysis 
arrests the reason, changing all the higher faculties 
into a mere animalism, sensual, selfish, sluggish, va¬ 
ried only with paroxysms of anger, senseless and 
brutal.” 


Esthetic Cannirals. — A very refined and cul¬ 
tured young lady was quite horrified the other day, 
when told by the writer that her British ancestors, 
who were conquered and civilized by the Romans, 
were “ cannibals.” Her horror was intensified when 
the remark was made that the cannibalistic instincts 
of the Anglo-Saxon race still survive. Proof of the 
statement being called for, the fact was cited that the 
fair speaker herself might furnish an example of this 
ferocious instinct. All the proof necessary was the 
fact that she had just been confessing to a great lik¬ 
ing for raw oysters taken fresh from the shell and 
eaten with a little vinegar and pepper. “ But,” she 
exclaimed in defense, u the oyster is not an animal.” 
“ Certainly the oyster is an animal,” we replied, “ as 
every school girl ought to know in our days, and an 
animal that is well supplied with organs not so very 
much unlike those of our own bodies; nerves, mus¬ 
cles, stomach, and an enormous liver, which consti¬ 
tutes a large part of the entire animal. If an oyster 
possessed the power of speech, we dare say some 
heart-rending shrieks would be uttered as the poor 
creature is torn from his shell. Anil if it were not 
paralyzed by the rude treatment to which it is sub¬ 
jected, no doubt that lively squirming would be wit¬ 
nessed when the biting vinegar and the blistering pep¬ 
per are applied to the poor creature's tender flesh. 
Just think, imagine, if you can, how it must feel on 
its way down to the stomach, and what its sensations 
must be as it feels itself devoured piecemeal by the 
gastric juice. Thackeray once said at a dinner table, 


after he had swallowed an unusually large oyster, that 
he felt as though he had swallowed a baby. We have 
known young ladies whose nerves were so delicate 
that they could not see a mouse or a spider without 
going into hysterics, and declaring that they were 
nearly killed with fright, and we have known these 
very sensitive young women to swallow half a dozen 
live oysters without a single shiver or compunction of 
conscience. Eating oysters well disinfected by boil¬ 
ing is bad enough, but to swallow an oyster fresh from 
the sea, swarming with germs, and alive and wriggling, 
is to our taste inexpressibly repulsive. 


Brain Work. — Much mischief is charged to brain 
work for which it is not responsible. Brain work is 
healthful, and seldom injures, but brain and nerve 
worry exhaust vitality more rapidly than any other 
means. The average business man of the present 
day is injured far more by worry than by work. The 
constant nerve strain to which most business men 
and brain workers arc subjected, demands frequent 
opportunities for the complete relaxation of the 
nervous system. The demand for nerve and brain 
work must be met in a proper manner, or nervous 
bankruptcy, in some form of neurasthenia or nervous 
exhaustion, will certainly follow. We heartily en¬ 
dorse the following remarks from James Muir Howie, 
in the Nineteenth Century : — 

u There is no better preventive of nervous ex¬ 
haustion than regular, unhurried, muscular exercise. 
If we could moderate our hurry, lessen our worry, 
and increase our open-air exercise, a large portion of 
nervous diseases would be abolished. 

" Many nervous sufferers return home worse than 
when they left. They climb mountains in Switzer¬ 
land when they ought to be loitering on the seashore, 
or lounging on the deck of an ocean steamer. They 
rise early, * to make the best of to-day ’, when they 
had better lie several hours longer to fix the benefits 
of yesterday. Take the unskilled rider, who dis¬ 
mounts for relief, they are frequently driven to bed 
to recover from their holiday exertions. 

“The amount of exercise must be regulated by its 
effects on head or spine. Mere muscular fatigue 
may be overcome by regular walking, but nervous 
fatigue must be entirely avoided. If the patient 
cannot take sufficient exercise to sustain his appetite 
and digestion, he had better undergo an hour’s mas¬ 
sage daily. And when he has once gained the power 
of walking from five to ten miles a day without 
fatigue of head or spine, he ought, by constant prac¬ 
tice, to endeavor to retain it.” 




THE TREATMENT OF DIPHTHERIA. 


As this grave disease is at the present lime prevail¬ 
ing somewhat more extensively than usual, a few hints 
respecting the proper management of cases of this sort 
will be seasonable. 

i. It must be remembered that diphtheria is a germ 
disease, i. e., it is due to the reception into the system 
of germs of a specific character. The gravity of the 
disease, in any particular case, depends upon the con¬ 
dition of the system of the patient when the germs are 
received, and upon the number and activity of the 
germs introduced into the system. The disease seems 
to be closely allied to ordinary tonsillitis. Indeed, it 
seems hardly possible to distinguish between a case of 
mild diphtheria, and a case of tonsiliris. The theory 
is held by some eininetft authors that there is really 
no difference between these two maladies, but that 
diphtheria, which, in its most characteristic form, pre¬ 
sents as one of its features a peculiar membrane upon 
the diseased surface, is only a sore throat of unusual 
malignancy. There seems to be a close relation be¬ 



tween tli is disease and erysipelas. Recent researches 
also seem to show that diphtheria and croup are really 
one and the same disease. 

2. It is evident that in the treatment of this disease, 
agents capable of destroying germs, or delaying their 


development, must be of service. The difficulty in 
the use of these agents, is, that if employed in 
sufficient strength to destroy germs, they are injurious 
to the tissues. Spirits of turpentine is about the only 
exception to this rule, and on this account is an ex¬ 
cellent agent in cases of this kind. It is best taken 
by means of the steam inhaler, and should be used 
regularly, several times a day, for at least five minutes, 
from the time the child is exposed to the disease. 
Use one-half teaspoonful of turpentine in the outer 
cup oi the steam inhaler, placing only water in the 
inner cup. The construction of the steam inhaler is 
shown in the accompanying cut. It can be obtained 
from the Sanitary Supply Co., Battle Creek, Mich., or 
can be made by any tinsmith. It will be well, also, 
to keep constantly evaporating upon the stove, or 
over a lamp in the sick room, a half ounce of turpen¬ 
tine in a basin of water. As soon as the throat assumes 
a red, swollen appearance, and there is a decided rise 
of temperature, cold applications should be made to 
the throat and tonsils by means of an ice bag, or cloths 
wrung out of iced water, every hour. Once in two 
hours, fomentations should be applied to the throat, 
for fifteen minutes. If there is much p>ain, fomenta¬ 
tions may be applied for ten minutes, hourly. 

If the inhalation of turpentine causes much cough¬ 
ing, and irritates the throat, the steam inhalation may 
be taken without it a part of the time. It should be 
used for five or ten minutes, every hour. When a 
different membrane makes its appearance, the same 
measures should be continued assiduously, and the 
membrane should be painted, every half hour, with a 
solution of papayotin, or vegetable pepsin. The fol¬ 
lowing is a good formula : Papayotin, 75 grains ; dis¬ 
tilled water, drams : glycerine, 4 drams. Apply 
to (he membranous patch with a cameFs-hair brush. 
It is also well to apply to the throat hourly, in the 
form of a spray, a solution of boracic acid, or chlo¬ 
rate of potash. In adults, a saturated solution of 
chlorate of potash may be used ; for young children 
the solution should be one-fourth saturated. Boracic 
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acid may be used, for both adults and children, in the 
saturated solution. It should be applied with an air 
atomizer. 

3. In favorable cases, the membrane disappears in 
two or three days, and sometimes in twelve or twenty- 
four hours. The separation of the membrane is fa¬ 
vored by the inhalation of steam. The use of the steam 
atomizer is exceedingly valuable for this purpose. 

4. The general treatment of these cases is of even 
greater service than local treatment. The thing of 
first importance is the administration of water in 
large quantities. A child should be made to swallow 
a half-glass of water every hour. Older persons may 
take a glass of water, hourly. It will be better to in¬ 
duce the patient to take the water hot, if possible, or 
at least warm, as this favors perspiration, which is im¬ 
portant in this disease. If the child cannot drink a 
sufficient quantity of water, which should be not less 
than two quarts in the twenty-four hours, water must 
be administered by enema. In all cases, a large 
enema should be administered daily, to move the 
bowels, and in cases in which it is necessary, warm 
water may be introduced into the rectum several times 
a day, and allowed to remain. Perspiration should 
also be encouraged, by a blanket pack which should 
be administered twice a day, during the first few days 
of the disease. This consists of wrapping the patient 
in a blanket wrung out of warm water. The patient 
should be kept in the pack from twenty to forty min¬ 
utes, or until profuse perspiration is induced. After 
the pack, he should be wrapped in a warm blanket to 
avoid taking cold, and to favor the continuance of per¬ 
spiration to a moderate degree. The blanket pack re¬ 
lieves restlessness, lessens fever, and improves all the 


symptoms, besides aiding the separation of the mem¬ 
brane. The writer has seen a child sick with this dis¬ 
ease, with a temperature up to nearly 104*4, and in a 
state of almost complete collapse, brought back to 
consciousness, and so greatly improved in every par¬ 
ticular, within the short space of two hours, by the 
aid of the blanket pack, that the change seemed to be 
scarcely less than miraculous. In the case described, 
the temperature was brought down 2 *4 degrees in two 
hours, and the little one was apparently snatched from 
the very jaws of death. In twenty-four hours the pa¬ 
tient was convalescent, making an excellent recovery. 

5. It is most important that food should be admin¬ 
istered in sufficient quantities to maintain strength. 
The food should be light, consisting of fruit juices, 
gruels, milk, milk toast, boiled rice, and similar foods, 
excluding meats of all kinds, pastry, and everything 
difficult of digestion. If the child is unable to swal¬ 
low, nutritive enemata of peptonized beef may be 
used advantageously. 

Of course it is understood that cases of this disease 
are so grave that no person not medically educated 
should undertake the management of a case without 
the advice of a physician, but we feel sure that no in¬ 
telligent physician would object to the measures 
which we have outlined, and our success in the treat¬ 
ment of the disease in the manner named has been 
so great, that we feel justified in making it public in 
this manner, and urging its adoption. Copious water 
drinking, and the use of the blanket pack, we consider 
among the most important remedies. If to these be 
added the application of heat and cold to the throat, 
we believe this short category will include the most 
valuable remedies for use in this disease. 


How to‘Keep Ice. — Ice is often of very great use 
in sickness, especially in febrile diseases, and the 
following directions for keeping it will be found 
serviceable : — 

“ Ice keeps best in a big lump of ten to twelve 
pounds or more, rolled in a thick blanket with saw¬ 
dust, and put into the coolest place in the house. 
From this big piece a pound or two should be broken 
off (this is best done with an awl and hammer); wash 
it well to get off any bits or dirt. Have ready a white 
pudding basin, with a rim round the edge. It should 
be a two-quart basin. Take a square of thick flan¬ 
nel,— washed flannel is the best, as there are fewer 
hairs on it, — put the flannel over the basin, allowing 
the center of it to sink lialf-way into the basin, but 
the flannel must not touch the bottom ; it must /iang 
inside. Now tie it firmly with a piece of string out¬ 


side the rim of the basin. Put in your washed ice, 
and cover it well over with the flannel that is outside 
the basin ; the square of flannel must be big enough 
to allow for this. If this is is carefully done, the ice 
can be kept this way in a warm room for many hours. 
The great point to remember is that the flannel hold¬ 
ing the ice must hang in the basin, but on no account 
touch the bottom of the basin. As the ice melts and 
water gets under, it should be poured off when it 
touches the flannel. The ice in the pudding basin 
has to be broken for the patient’s use. For this pur¬ 
pose have a good cork, into one end of it insert the 
head of a good fairly strong needle ; see that the 
needle is quite firm ; now take your thimble and push 
the point of the needle into the ice, pressing the top 
of the cork with the thimble. Small bits of ice may 
in this way be easily and noiselessly broken off. 





THE THANKSGIVING DINNER. 


The popular idea of a Thanksgiving dinner, - an 
elaborate menu of costly indigestibles, flanked by a 
huge roast turkey as piece de resistance ,— seems but 
illy to accord with the original intent of the day set 
apart by the nation “especially to acknowledge the 
goodness of God in the dispensation of his mercies 
and his bounties/’ The occasion seems to us rather 
one to be invested with a peaceful, grateful, Sabbath 
atmosphere, wherein feasting, the relic of barbarous 
ages, has little place. The oft-repeated arguments in 
favor of simple dinners every day in the year, surely 
hold good for Thanksgiving day also ; in their easy 
digestion they leave us with clear brains for the mor¬ 
row’s work and cares, and likewise easy consciences ; 
we have not spent more money upon them than we 
could afford, and none have been overworked or 
over-fatigued in their preparation. 

Moreover, in the sweetly serious frame which the 
Thanksgiving season should ever bring, when our 
hearts overflow with tender remembrances of the 
watch care of the All Father, which has followed us 
and our loved ones throughout the year, it seems 
scarcely in keeping that we should desire, merely in 
pursuance of our own selfish gratification, to involve 
the slaughter of any of his helpless creatures. 
Surely, it were far better for heart and brain, that on 
this particular day of thanksgiving, the dinner should 
be of a kind more in harmony with this gentler 
mood — a repast which we take, as it were, from the 
outstretched hand of the Lord of the harvest — his 
own delicious and nutritious fruits, vegetables, and 
grains. 

And, while we, ourselves, take time to meditate on 
mercies past, may we, in Christian courtesy, be mind¬ 
ful that the simpler the meal the more time will there 
be placed at the disposal of the cook of the house¬ 
hold, who, whether she be one of the family circle, 
or one who comes in from the wage-earning world 
outside, ought, as far as possible, to have an equal 


opportunity for relaxation, and for attending the re¬ 
ligious services of the day. In the interest, therefore, 
of good digestion, and economy of muscle and purse, 
we append a bill of fare especially designed for the 
occasion : — 

Canned Greeu Pea Soup. 

Baked Sweet Potato. Mashed Irish Potato. 

Escalloped Tomato. Celery. 

Baked Omelet. 

Rice with Fig Sauce. Pearl Wheat. 

Whole Wheal Pntfs. 

Raisin Bread. Cream Rolls, 

Grape Jelly Tarts. Apple Meringue. 

Fruits. 

That the process of dinner getting and serving may 
be quickly and easily accomplished, as much of the 
work of preparation as is practicable, should be per¬ 
formed the previous day. Of this, the canned green 
peas and the tomatoes may be rubbed through the 
colander over night; thus the soup-making and the 
further cooking of the tomato will consume but a few 
minutes. The potatoes can be prepared, and the 
celery gotten ready for the table. The rice, and the 
pearl wheat can be cooked, the bread and the rolls 
baked, as also the tarts and the meringue. The vari¬ 
ous recipes needed in the preparation of this dinner, 
if not all included in this number of the journal, will 
be found a few numbers back. 


Canned Green Pea Soup. — Rub the contents of 
two cans of green peas through a colander ; add thin 
cream or rich milk to make the soup of the right con¬ 
sistency. Heat to boiling, and serve. 


Escalloped Tomatoes. — Into a pint of strained, 
well-cooked tomatoes, scatter one and one-fourth 
cups of whole-wheat bread crumbs; add salt, if de¬ 
sired, and a half cup of sweet cream. Mix thoroughly, 
and bake in the oven until well browned. 
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Baked Omelet. — Into one quart of milk, stir six 
well beaten eggs, and salt to taste. Bake until well 
set, in a china dish placed within a pan of hot water, 
in a moderate oven. 


Paste for Tart Shells. — Take one-half cup of 
rather thin, sweet cream, which has been placed on 
ice until very cold ; add to it the stiffly beaten whites 
of two eggs, and whip all together, briskly, for ten 
minutes. Add sufficient white flour to roll. Cut into 
the required shape, bake quickly, but do not brown. 
Fill after baking. This paste rolled thin and cut into 
shapes with a cookie cutter, one-half of them baked 
plain for the under crusts, the other half ornamented 
for tops, by cutting small holes with a thimble or 
some fancy mold; put together, with a layer of some 
simple fruit-jelly between them, makes a most attract¬ 
ive looking dessert. It is likewise very nice baked 
in little patty-pans, and afterward filled with apple 
or peach butter, prepared tapioca, lemon jelly, pre¬ 
pared prunes or the following : — 


Grape Tart. — Into one pint of canned or fresh 
grape juice, when boiling, stir two tablespoonfuls of 
corn starch, braided with a little water, and cook for 
five minutes. Sweeten to taste, and fill a baked crust. 


Apple Meringue Dessert. — Pare, and core, 
enough tart, easy cooking apples to make a quart, 
when cooked. Put them into a shallow, and broad- 
bottomed saucepan, so that they shall not be piled 
dep upon each other ; just cover the bottom of the 
saucepan with water ; cover closely, and place where 
the apples will simmer and steam till perfectly tender. 
They should be quite dry, when done. Turn into a 
colander, and mash through. Add a little sugar to 
sweeten them, and a little grated pineapple, or lemon 
peel, for flavoring. Beat light with a silver fork, turn 
into a pudding dish, and put in the oven ten or fifteen 
minutes, to moderately brown. Draw to the oven door, 
cover, with a meringue made with four tablespoonfuls 
of sugar, and the beaten whites of two eggs. Return 
for a moment to brown, and then remove from the 
oven. Serve cold. 


Put a small quantity of borax into the water when 
washing red-bordered napkins and towels, and it will 
prevent them from fading. 


Dip ink spots into pure melted tallow, then wash 
out the tallow, and the ink comes out also. This is 
best for white goods. 


Rub your tin tea kettles with kerosene ; it will 
make them as bright as new. Use a soft, woolen rag. 
Kerosene will also remove furniture stains. 


Try cleaning lamp chimneys by holding them over 
steam, and then rubbing with a soft rag. If they are 
rubbed with dry salt immediately after cleaning, it is 
said to add greatly to the brilliancy of their light. 


Wash pantry shelves in lime water. This is made 
by pouring water over a small piece of lime, and al¬ 
lowing the sediment to settle. This is also an excel¬ 
lent cleansing disinfectant for the cellar shelves, walls, 
etc. 


The following is said to be an excellent method of 
cleaning carpets : Dissolve your soap in hot water, 
and after it has cooled, add one ounce each of alco¬ 
hol, glycerine, and sulphuric ether. Scrub the car¬ 
pet with a brush dipped in this mixture ; washing off 
in clear water. 


Hold a hot shovel over the white spots in your 
furniture, and they will soon disappear. 


In cleaning willow furniture, apply salt and water, 
vigorously, with a brush, and dry thoroughly. 


To preserve the color of prints, soak before first 
washing, in a strong solution of either salt or 
alum. 


Ink stains may be extracted from wood by using a 
solution of oxalic acid, or scouring with sand, damp¬ 
ened with ammonia. 


The “ cupful ” generally called for in recipes, 
means precisely one-half a pint. A cupful of gran¬ 
ulated sugar weighs just one-half a pound. 


A good glue, which resists the action of water, is 
made by boiling one pound of glue in a sufficient 
quantity of skimmed milk. To render it still better, 
and stronger, add one-half gill strong vinegar, and 
one-half ounce isinglass. 


To take off old paint quickly, use equal propor¬ 
tions of soda and quick lime, dissolving the soda in 
water, and then adding the lime. Apply with a 
brush, and the old paint can be removed in a few 
minutes. 
















QUESTION BOX. 


[All questions must be accompanied by the full name and address of the writer, as it is often 
necessary to address by letter the person asking the question. | 


Weeping Eyes. — Mrs. E. A. P., Penn., asks, u What 
is the remedy for eyes that 4 weep , or look red and 
watery, the redness extending out upon the cheek ? ” 
Ans . —You should consult an oculist at once. 


Ovarian Neuralgia. — Mrs. L. C. V. # Iowa, 
wishes the best method of home treatment for 
ovarian neuralgia, where the patient has but little use 
of the lower limbs. 

Ans. — We should not expect that such a patient 
would be cured by home treatment. Cases of this 
kind test the skill of the most experienced physicians. 
We have found electricity skillfully applied of very 
great service, but it must be applied in a skillful 
manner. Such a patient should visit a sanitarium. 


Manner of Breathing. — Mrs. L. M. J., Kans., 
asks, “Is it true of women who have not been de¬ 
formed by corset-wearing, that they breathe 4 up and 
down,' while a man breathes 4 out and in ? 9 ” 

Ans. - In an early number of the present volume, 
in the Dress department of Good Health you will 
find an answer to this question. We have made ex¬ 
tensive investigations of this matter, and find that 
among savages, men and women breathe alike. The 
same is true of all women who have not worn corsets, 
or been subjected to conditions calculated to pervert 
their breathing functions. If you desire, we will 
send you on receipt of two cents for postage, a 
pamphlet detailing the result of our investigations of 
this matter, which will be sufficient to convince the 
most skeptical on the question. 


Catarrh of Stomach.— Electric Belts.— 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphates. — Neuralgia.— 
Pure Glycerine. — E. II. N., Oregon, asks the fol¬ 
lowing questions : — 

44 Is the rnullen plant steeped in milk, beneficial in 
catarrh of the stomach? 2. Are all electric belts 
and appliances frauds? 3. Would you recommend 
Horsford's Acid Phosphates for invalids ? 4. Is neu¬ 
ralgia of the head and face curable? 5. Where can 

pure glycerine be obtained ? ” 

Ans. — We have had no experience with the rem¬ 
edy named. Do not have any confidence in it. 2. 
We know of no electrical belt or appliances of that 
sort which are what they claim to be. 3. There are 
sold in the market a great number of remedies which 


are sometimes called 44 nerve foolers,” for the reason 
that they make the patient feel better without making 
him really any better. We are not sure that the rem¬ 
edy known as Horsford's Acid Phosphates is materi¬ 
ally better than the rest. The idea that this remedy 
contains food for the nerves is, in our opinion, a 
mistaken one. 4. Yes, in the majority of cases. 
5. Of almost any druggist. 


Tape-Worm. — E. S., N. wishes a remedy for 
tape-worm. 44 Can it be expelled by means of any 
special diet or medicine?” 

Ans .—The proper remedy for tape-worm is a medi¬ 
cine which will destroy the worm and cause its ex¬ 
pulsion from the body. It cannot be cured by means 
of any mode of dieting. Persons suffering from a 
parasite of this sort should consult a competent phy¬ 
sician, as the same remedy is not applicable to all 
cases. The best remedy with which we are acquainted 
is PelleterHe de Tanret. 


A Reliable Thermometer. — Mrs. W. H., Cal., asks 
to be given the name of some reliable thermometer. 

Ans. —We cannot reply to this question directly, 
without knowing the purpose for which the thermom¬ 
eter is desired. If for taking the temperature of 
living rooms, thermometers which are sufficiently 
precise can be obtained from any druggist. Ther¬ 
mometers for testing the temperature of the body, 
are also sold by druggists. We consider the English 
lense thermometer the best sold for this purpose. 


Palpitation of the Heart. — E. S., Iowa, asks 
the following questions : — 

44 Will you kindly give advice concerning the treat¬ 
ment of palpitation of the heart, accompanied by 
numbness, unpleasant forbodings, loss of appetite, 
acidity of stomach, and great weakness ? ” 

Ans. — Such a patient should be placed under the 
care of an experienced physician. It is probable 
that he needs to leave home and place himself under 
treatment in some well conducted sanitarium. There 
must be a proper regulation of diet, regimen, exer¬ 
cise, and all the habits of life, along with the admin¬ 
istration of proper treatment. The management of 
such a case is too complicated to be carried out 
successfully at home, or otherwise than under the 
immediate supervision of an experienced physician. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


The Sanitary News is an ably conducted weekly 
journal devoted to hygienic science. Price, $ 2.00 per 
year. Address, the Sanitary News , 90 LaSalle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


The Home Magazine for October, conducted by 
Mrs. John A Logan, is filled with fresh material, timely 
and pertinent to home and social interests. Brodix 
Pub. Co., Washington, D. C. 


Cats and Dogs. No. 2, Graded Series for Chil¬ 
dren. Lithograph covers. Illustrated. Price, seventy- 
five cents. Review & Herald Pub. Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Fresh, pure, healthful, and delightfully funny. 


The National Temperance Advocate abounds in 
matter of great import to all who are interested in 
the overthrow of the liquor traffic. Si.00 per year. 
J. N. Stearns, Publishing Agent, 58 Reade St., New 
York City. 


The various home departments of Arthur's Maga¬ 
zine are especially good, this month. The wholesome 
and healthful story, “The Mission of an Old Diary,” 
is worthy of being deeply pondered by parents. T. S. 
Arthur & Son, Philadelphia. 


Everv-Day Biography : A Collection of Brief 
Biographies, arranged for every day in the year. De¬ 
signed as a book of reference for the Teacher, Stu¬ 
dent, Chautauquan and Home Circle ; by Amelia J. 
Calver. 121110, 37S pp., cloth, price $1.50. Fowler 
& Wells Co., New York. This compilation makes a 
helpful book for the student, and a good addition to 
any book shelf. 


The November Atlantic contains some valuable 
political papers. One, “The Character of Democ¬ 
racy in the United States,” is by Mr. Woodrow Wil¬ 
son ; another, “The French in Canada,” is by Eben 
Greenough Scott, whose paper on La Nouvelle France 
will be remembered. Artists and amateurs will be 
interested in “Allston and his Unfinished Picture,” 
a charming series of extracts contributed by Charles 
Francis Adams. “Materials for Landscape Art in 
America,” by Charles H. Moore, of Harvard Uni¬ 
versity, will also interest the same class of readers. 
The remaining matter is composed of half-literary, 
half-historical articles, fiction, poems, etc. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston* 


During the coming volume the Century is to have 
an illustrated series of articles on the French Salons 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, includ¬ 
ing pen portraits of many of the leaders and a de¬ 
tailed account of the organization and composition of 
several historical salons. A great number of inter¬ 
esting portraits will be given with the series, forming 
a valuable collection. 


All Sorts. No. 3, Graded Series for Children. 
Lithograph covers. Illustrated. Price, $1.20. Re¬ 
view & Herald Pub. Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Worthy 
work, both in the way of letter-press and illustration, 
has been done on these late children’s books issued 

t 

by this House. 


De/norest's Monthly Magazine for November, has 
for one of its attractions, a paper on “ Women 
Writers of America,” which contains many fine por¬ 
traits of those with whose names and books we are 
so familiar. An interesting article on “Pearls” is 
beautifully illustrated by J. Carter Beard; and there 
are, besides, numerous other excellent articles and 
stories. Fine illustrations constitute a feature of this 
magazine, and in the November number there are 
over one hundred of them. Published by W. Jen¬ 
nings Demorest, 15 East 14th St., New York. 


One of the features of the November Scribner is 
an important contribution to the knowledge it has 
already furnished us concerning Africa, in the illus¬ 
trated paper by Col. H. G. Prout, entitled, “ Where 
Emin Is.” The writer was a friend and trusted lieu¬ 
tenant of Gordon, his successor as Governor of the 
Equatorial Province, and formerly a fellow officer of 
Emin Bey, and is therefore fully equipped with valu¬ 
able information concerning the continent, so much 
of which is still unknown, and whose future is so 
great a problem. A remarkable article by Dr. James 
E. Pitcher, Captain in the medical department of the 
United States Army, entitled, “A New Field of 
Honor,” treats of devices by which the wounded may 
be assisted, pain spared, and the lives of the injured 
saved, both in war and accident. An illustrated pa¬ 
per on “ Goethe’s House at Weimar,” comprises the 
first views ever permitted to be taken of the interior, 
which has been rigidly closed to the public till last 
year, everything remaining as the poet left it. There 
is, besides, much other valuable matter. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
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PUBLISHERS’ PAGE. 


Thk managers of the Sanitarium Training-School for nurses, 
propose to organize a Nurses’ Exchange, and for that purpose, 
desire to obtain the names and addresses of all their old 
nurses who are still employed in the profession of nursing. 
All who are interested in this matter should send their names 
and addresses at once to Mrs. L. M. Hall, Matron, Sanitarium, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

* * 

* 

y As we go to press, the American Health and Temperance 
Association is holding its eleventh annual meeting, in this city. 
A large number of persons, interested in the work of this 
organization, are present from all parts of the United States, 
also from England, Switzerland, Africa, and Scandinavia. 
The interest in the work of this organization is growing, and 
its sphere of influence broadening, yearly The Association 
will probably, during the year to come, support one or more 
field secretaries, who will travel constantly from state to state, 
stirring up an interest in the work of the Association, and 
organizing State and Local societies. This organization is the 
only one in the world whose platform includes the principles of 
healthful, as well as temperate living.-^AVe will publish in our 
next number a more extended notice of the work of the 
Association. 

* * 

* 

Dr. J. H Kellogg expects to spend, during the present 
month, a week or two in Colorado, for the purpose of locating, 
and laying the foundation for a health Institution in that State, 
There has been, for many years, a crying demand for an 
Institution of this kind in Colorado, and the many friends of the 
Institution in that State have insisted that the Sanitarium 
should establish a branch at some favorable point in the 
Switzerland of America. The managers have finally taken 
into consideration the propriety of so doing, and are prepared 
to engage in the enterprise at once, if suitable inducements are 
offered, and will tie glad to correspond with any who may be 
interested in the enterprise. Letters should be addressed to 
Dr J. H. Kellogg, Battle Creek, Mich. 

* * 

* 

The “ Home Hand-Book of Domestic Hygiene and Rational 
Medicine," has done an important educational work in thous¬ 
ands of families. A lady who has long been acquainted with 
this work, and who thinks her life was saved at the time of a 
serious illness by carefully following its instruction, writes that 
while traveling in a strange place, more than a thousand miles 
from home, she entered a house by the way-side to obtain a 
drink of hot water. She was so struck by the clear complexions 
and rosy appearance of the three beautiful children, whose 
mother supplied her wants, that she was led to inquire about 
their dietary. “Oh," replied the lady, “lam raising my 
children according to the instructions of a big book, and never 
give them meat." On further inquiry respecting the book, the 
lady placed in her hands a copy of the “ Home Hand-Book " 
Thousands of families might testify to the benefits received by 
them, as well as their children, through following the instruc¬ 
tions in this work, which many who are best acquainted with 
it have come to regard as necessary for the household as a 
dictionary or newspaper. Descriptive circulars of this work 
may be obtained by addressing The Good Health Publishing 
Co , Battle Creek, Mich. 


The Training School of Domestic Economy, which nas now 
been carried on for nearly two years at the Sanitarium, is one 
of the most excellent schools of the kind in the United States. 
The instruction given students in the school is of the most 
practical kind, and includes a course oUinstruction in hygienic 
cookery, both individual and domestic hygiene, such as is not 
given in any other school of the kind in the world. Every 
young woman would be benefited by attending a school like 
this. Some important additions have been made to the teach¬ 
ing corps of this school for the next year Those who think 
of joining the school, or wish to obtain further particulars con¬ 
cerning it, should address Mrs. L. M. Hall, Matron, Sanita¬ 
rium, Battle Creek, Michigan. 

* * 

* 

We are pleased to note the prosperity of our sister journals 
published in the Scandinavian language. Some eight or nine 
years ago, Rev. J. G. Matteson, at that time pastor of a church 
in Christiana, Norway, presented to us the project of a health 
journal in the Norwegian language. We were much pleased 
with his ideas upon the subject, and gladly offered any assist¬ 
ance in our power. Mr. Matteson began the publication of 
the journal at that time, and found its success so great that he 
was soon obliged to pubbsh a Danish edition. Two or three 
years ago the same publishing house also began the publica¬ 
tion of a Swedish health journal. All these journals have met 
with extraordinary success in the three countries for which 
they are published. They have also been circulated to some 
extent in this country. Within a year, through Mr. Matteson's 
efforts, a health journal published simultaneously in the Swed¬ 
ish and Danish languages, has been established in this country, 
and has already acquired a very large circulation. 

We trust the time is not far distant when health journals of 
a character similar to this one, may be published in the Ger¬ 
man and French languages. There is a great demand for the 
introduction of such a journal in both France and Germany. 
The only obstacle in the w r ay at present is the want of proper 
persons to take the editorial management of the journals in those 
countries. 

* * 

* 

The annual meeting of the Stockholders of the Health 
Reform Institute, now in session at Battle Creek, Mich., is the 
most largely attended of any meeting which has been held for 
many years. The friends of the Institution are more than 
gratified with the marvelous prosperity which has attended its 
work, and have an increasing interest in its success. Organized 
some tw'enty-three years ago as a water cure, with a few' small 
wooden buildings, this Institution has grown to its present 
capacity as the largest Sanitarium in the world, with an 
invested capital which is rapidly rising toward one-half million 
dollars. The report of the treasurer and medical superinten¬ 
dent shows a larger amount of work done the last year than 
any previous year in its history, and the numerous improve¬ 
ments which have been made in all its departments, guarantee 
a still further increase of prosperity in the future. The found 
ers of this Institution certainly have a reason for feeling a 
just pride in the foresight which led them to plant it upon a 
philanthropic basis, securing to the public for a long time to 
come the beneficent advantages of this self-supporting chari 
table institution. 
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The instruction is both theoret¬ 
ical and practical. Several lectures 
and recitations are given each week. Lectures 
are illustrated by means of colored charts, 
^ models, fine French Manikins, and numerous 
experiments. Each student is required to become 
familiar with the subjects taught, by actual practice. 
The following are among the leading topics taught: 
Anatomy; Physiology; Elementary Chemistry; Na¬ 
ture and Causes of Disease; Language of Disease; 
Principles of Cure; Management of Common Diseases ; 
Dressing of Simple Wounds and Injuries; General and 
Individual Hygiene; Ventilation; Disinfection; Air and 
Water Contamination; General Nursing; Surgical Nursing; 
Monthly Nursing; Bandaging; Hydrotherapy—theoretical and practi¬ 
cal; Electricity — Faradic , Galvanic , Static; Diet for the Sick; Massage; Swed¬ 
ish Movements ; Calisthenics; What to Do in Emergencies . 


This School has now been in oper¬ 
ation for five years , with con¬ 
stantly increasing patronage and 
success. 

bourse of instruction. 

The course of instruction com¬ 
prises two series of lectures, reci¬ 
tations and practical instruction, 
continuing through two years. 

illctljobs of instruction. 


Special ^mintages. 

The advantages offered by this school are in many respects superior to those offered by any 
other, not excepting the older schools in the large cities. 

TERMS. —Students pay board and tuition in labor the first year ; wages are paid the second year. 

For Circulars giving full information, address, 


SANITARIUM], Battle Creek, Mich.. 
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PIG-. 2. 

ehronic, throat coughs, bleeding from the lungs, 
ohronio catarrh of the bronchial tubes, and al¬ 
lied affections. Every family should possess one 
of these inexpensive and most effective ap¬ 
pliances. In the treatment of croup and diph¬ 
theria its use is indispensable. 

Price, including directions for use, 50 cents. 
When ordered by mail 15 cents extra should be 
added for postage. 


The Sanitarium Battery. 

T HE utility of electricity in the treatment of paralysis, 
general debility, and a great variety of common chronic 
ailments has become so well recognized that an electri- 
oul battery is considered in many households uliuost as indis¬ 
pensable as any ordinary article of furniture. One reason for 
this is probably to be found in the fact that while often effect¬ 
ive for great good, the gentle electrical current furnished by 
an ordinary electrical battery is hardly capable of doing any 
serious injury. 


T HE above cut represents one 
of the simplest, cheapest) 
and most efficient steam inhalers 
ever advertised. It consists of an 
outer cup for holding hot water, 
and an inner cup in which is 
placed a small quantity of hot 
water, to which the medicament 
is added. The construction of 
the inhaler is shown in Fig. 1. 
As will be seen, the air passes 
down through the cover and over 
the top of the inner cup through 
the liquid, and is drawn up 
through the innermost cup into 
the tube, thence into the mouth, 
as shown in Fig. 2. All kinds of 
volatile remedies for throat ail¬ 
ments, such as the essential oils, 
balsams, etc., may be used with 
this inhaler. There is no simple 
remedy so effective in relieving 
sore throats, either acute or 



PIG-. 1 . 



Sanitarium Battery. 


The populur faith in electricity as a curative agent ia to be seen in the enormous- 
sale of electrical bcltB, brushes, and so-called magnetic and electrical garments of 
various descriptions which are being constantly effected through liberal and deceptive 
newspaper advertising. It is well enough knowu to scientific physicians that the 
majority of these appliances supply either no current at all, or a current so fee¬ 
ble ns to be absolutely worthless as regards results. 

The battery shown In the engraving is manufactured expressly for us, and is 
one of the most efficient, durable, and easily managed family batteries ever offered 
for sale. Many hundreds of these batteries have been sold, and the great satisfac¬ 
tion which those who have used them have expressed, warrants the belief that fu 
tnre purchasers will be equally well pleased with thievery efficient and convenient 
electrical apparatus. 

Full Directions for the use un«l rare of tliis Battery accompany each 
instrument. 


* Price, \ :: zv.z packed. :::::::: I *io. 
SANITARY SUPPLY CO. 


Brittle Creek, 

m m IVIiolX, • q 
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REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION. 

LADIES’ GUIDE IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. 

J*. EL. KELLOGG-, M. 3D., 

Member of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, American Public Health Association, American Society of Microscopists, Michigan 
State Medical Association, State Board of Health of Michigan, Editor of " Good HealthAuthor of “ Home Hand-Book 
. of Hygiene and Rational Medicine" " Man, the Masterpieceand various other works. 
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672 OCTAVO PAGES. 123 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


T HIS new work tills a want long recognized in all parts of the land, and is admitted by physicians 
to be the most complete and practical work of its kind. An eminent lady physician pronounces 
it “ the best book ever written in the interest of humanity " Another writes, “ It is destined to work a 
great reformation in the rising generation, and to alleviate the ills of the present. ” The author in a 
very chaste and dedicate manner graphically describes the great mysteries of life—the Anatomy and 
Physiology of Reproduction, and considers tho several phases of woman's life under the respective 
headings, “ The Little Girl," " The Young Lady " “ The Wife," and *' The Mother," —embracing all 
subjects of interest pertaining to the health or disease of the sex; as Education; Mora and Physical 
Culture; Clothing; Diet; Puberty; Mental Equality of Sexes; Personal Beauty; Marriage; Dignity 
of Wifehood; Prevention of Conception; Criminal Abortion; Change of Life; Heredity; Signs, Hy¬ 
giene, and Disorders of Pregnancy; Complications of Labor ; Symptoms and Treatment for Diseases 
of Women; and an Appendix giving Rational Home Treatment for Diseases of Childhood ; Instruction 
for Baths, Swedish Movements, Postural Treatment, Electricity, Massage, many valuable Dietetic 
Recipes; Medicinal Recipes and Prescriptions. 
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ONE LADY SOLD 205 COPIES 
FIRST MONTH. 


NO OTHER WORK COMBINES SO 
MUCH OF INTEREST AND VALUE 
TO DAUGHTERS, WIVES, AND 
MOTHERS. 
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GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO., 
Battle Creek, Mich., 

Sole Agents for the Eastern States, Canada, and the 
British Possessions. 


AGENTS WANTED.#o 

•. V ADDRESS, V .-. V 

W. D. CONDIT & CO., 

DES MOINES, IOWA. 


HEALTH FOODS. 

In the effort to meet the necessities of a large Sanitarium, with its great variety of patients, 
we have produced a number of food preparations adapted to different diseased conditions, the 
merits of which are such as to secure for them a very large and increasing sale, not only to per¬ 
sons belonging to the invalid class, but those who wish by “good living” to avoid disease. The 
following are the leading preparations : — 


Cents per lb. 


Cents per lb. 


Cents per lb. 

Oatmeal Biscuit . 


White Crackers . 


Wheatena . 


Medium Oatmeal Crackers .. 

.*io 

Whole- Wheat Wafers.. 


Avenola . 


Plain Oatmeal Crackers .... 


Gluten Wafers . 

. 30 

Granola . 


No. I Graham Crackers . 


Bye Wafers . 


Gluten Food. . 

.. AO 

No. 2 Graham Crackers . 


Fruit Crackers . 


Infant's Food. ., 


Plain Grit'm Crackers Dyspeptic io 

Carbon Crackers . 

. *5 

White Gluten Food.. . 



Sample Packages containing Specimens of each of our Foods sent 
postpaid for 50 cents. Selected Samples, 25 cents. 


All grain preparations can be supplied in large or small lots, as we keep a fresh supply con¬ 
stantly on hand of goods, which are largely made expressly for us, of a superior quality of grain. 
Address 

SANITARIUM FOOD COMPANY, 
Battle Creek , Mich. 
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Wide Awake :ii~ 


“The brightest of the children's magazines.” —Springfield Republican, June, 1SS9. 

“Adjectives give out when we take up the Wide Awake. Each successive number is a pleasant surprise , in spite of our familiarity 
with its unfailing attractions.” —Congregationalist, Sept. 12, '89. 


1800 will be a Good Yefir for the readers of Wide Awake, and, with all that is wise and practical and help¬ 
ful, for broad education and character-building, there will be so large an element of sport and mirth-rnaking, and gay surprise, 
that it is sure also to be memorable as the Merry Yem o 

FIVE GREAT SERIALS. 


'•THAT BOY GID.” By William O. Stoddakd. The 
rugged, reticent boy of the farm, his charming sister, the 
village characters—the humor and common-sense of coun¬ 
try life. Young and old will follow Gideon’s adventures 
and his sisters on their father’s acres, with laughter and 
breathless interest. (Serial.) 

"THE NEW SENIOR AT ANDOVER.” By Herbert D. 
Ward. A serial of school-life in famous Andover — a life 
as unique in its way as school-life at Rugby, The boys, 
the professors, the lodgings, the fun. 


"THE SONS OF THE VIKINGS.” By Hjalmar Hjorth 
Boyesen. A right down jolly serial of modern Norse 
boys—an open-air tale of dauntless lads and their doughty 
deeds. 

"BONY AND BAN.” One of the best of the Mary Hart¬ 
well Catherwood Western serials, 

"SEALED ORDERS,” by Charles Remington Talbot, is 
an amusing serial of " wet sheets and a flowing sea,” jolly 
young officers, the most astounding adventures. 


SERIES OF ARTICLES AND STORIES. 


CONFESSIONS OF AN AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 
By Alexander Black. Six practical and amusing articles. 

TALES OF OLD ACADIE. A dozen powerful stories by 
Grace Dean McLeod, a Canadian author, from old Cana¬ 
dian records and remembrances of French and Indian 
families. 

LUCY PERVEAR. First of a series of graphic North Caro¬ 
lina character sketches by Margaret Sidney. 

THE WILL AND THE WAY STORIES. By Jessie Ben¬ 
ton Fremont. About men and women who did great 
things in the face of seeming impossibilities. Strong ring¬ 
ing true tales — the first about General Fremont's old 
friend, romantic Kit Carson, the famous guide. 

THE PUK-WUDJIES. By L. J. Bridgman. The funny In¬ 
dian Fairy Folk. 

BUSINESS OPENINGS FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG 
WOMEN. A dozen really helpful papers by Mrs. Sallie 
Joy White of the Boston Herald. 

THE DAISY-PATTY LETTERS, by Mrs. Ex-Governor 
Claflin, will be continued. Teachers, schoolgirls and 
parents alike pause to read these etiquette letters. 


TWELVE SCHOOL AND PLAY-GROUND TALES. The 
first will be " LAMBKIN ; Was He a Hero or a Prig ? ” 
by Howard Pyle, the artist. Postal-card Votes and 

Cash Prizes. *“6^ 

SHORT STORIES sifted from thousands: Santa Claus on a 
Vegetable Cart, Charlotte M. Vail. Rijane, William 
Preston Otis, How Tom Jumped a Mine, Mrs. H. F. 
Stickney. The Run of Snow-shoe Thompson, Lieut. F. 
P. Fremont. Polly at the Book-kitchen, Delia W. Ly¬ 
man. Trailing Arbutus, Hezekiah Butterworth. Gol¬ 
den Margaret, James C. Purdy. Peggy's Bullet, Kate 
Upson Clark. How Simeon and Sancho Panza Helped 
the Revolution, Miss Risley Seward. The Difficulties 
of a Darling, L. B. Walford. "One Good Turn,” Har¬ 
riet Prescott Spofford. 

ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES, novelties: Dolls of Noted 
Women, Miss Risley Seward. How to Build a Military 
Snow-Fort, an old West Pointer. How the Cossacks 
Play Polo, Madame de Meissner. All Around a Fron¬ 
tier Fort, Lieut. F. P. Fremont. Home of Ramona, 
Charles F. Lummis. A Rabbit Round-Up, Joaquin Mil¬ 
ler. Japanese Fighting Kites, J. B. Bernaaon, U. S. N. 
Indian Base-Ball Players, F. L. Sloan, of "The Hamp¬ 
ton Indian Nine. M A Party in a Chinese Palace, E. R. 
Scidmore. 


THE POEMS, PICTURES, & DE- 

DADTMCMTC will be more inter- 
rfln I lYlUl I o esting- than ever. 


The CHRISTMAS NUMBER enlarged 
10 pages to admit a great serial of advent¬ 
ure, by Grant Allen, entitled: WEDNES¬ 
DAY THE TENTH: A Tale of the 
South Pacific. 


WIDE AWAKE is 

$2.40 A YEAR. 

New Vol. begin* December. 


For the Younger Young Folks. 


THE PANSY. 

Edited by "Pansy.” 

An illustrated 32-page monthly de¬ 
voted to young folks. For Sunday and 
week-day reading. 

$1.00 A YEAR. 


OUR LITTLE MEN AND 
WOMEN. 

A magazine for youngest readers. 75 
full-page pictures (besides no end of 
smaller ones) during the year. 

$1.00 A YEAR. 


BABYLAND. 

The one magazine for babies. Dainty 
stories, poems, jingles, many pictures, 
in each number. Large type, heavy pa¬ 
per. 

50 CENTS A YEAR. 


SPECIMEN COPY: ANY ONE, 5 CENTS; OF THE FOUR, 15 CENTS. 


13. LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers, Boston 























®hr istmas! 




The accompanying cut rep¬ 
resents a new book, 
entitled 


^ ^ ^ 

Sunbeams of 
Health 

<>nj T emperance , 

Which is just the thing for a Valuable and 
Entertaining Christmas Present for 
the Young Folks. 

^ ^ 



The following are the titles of the princi¬ 
pal sections of the work:— 

THE HOUSE WE LIVE IN, 

THE HABITATIONS OF MEN, 

SOME STRANGE PEOPLE, 

THE WORLD’S BILL OF FARE, 
DAME FASHION AND HER SLAVES, 
HEALTH AND TEMPERANCE 

MISCELLANY, 

HYGIENE FOR YOUNG FOLKS, 

One of the Most Unique and Interest¬ 
ing Volumes Ever Published. 


Over 220 Quarto Pages. Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, Qilt-edge, $2.25. 


GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO.. Battle Creek, Mich. 


New Temperance Charts. 

By J. H. KELLOGG, M. D., 


A FTER a careful study for several years of the Physical Effects of Alcohol and Tobacco upon the human body, with unusually favorable opportunities 
for observation through post-mortem examinations, chemical analyses, and microscopical investigations, the author has prepared, by the aid of 
the best artists to he secured, a series of COLOWED J-*L* which depict in the most graphic manner possi 

ble, the ravages of alcohol among the delicate structures of the human body. The following is a list of what is exhibited by the several charts:— 


Plate i. The Alcohol Family, 

Plate 2 . A Healthy Stomach. 

Plate 3 . Stomach of a Moderate Drinker. 
Plate 4. Stomach of a Hard Drinker. 

Plate 5 . Stomach in Delirium Tremens. 

Plate 6 . Cancer of the Stomach. 

Plate y. A .—Healthy Nerve Cells. V.— Fatty 
Degeneration of Nerve Cells. C .—Healthy Blood. 
A—Blood of an Habitual Smoker. E. —Blood of a 
Drunkard. F. —Blood Destroyed by Alcohol. G. — 
The Drunkard’s Ring. H. —Healthy Nerve Fibres. 
/.—Fatty Degeneration of Nerve Fibres. J .— 
Healthy Muscle Fibres. K .—Fatty Degeneration of 
Muscle* Fibres 

Plate 8 Smoker’s Cancer. A Rum Blossom. 
A Healthy Brain A Drunkard’s Brain. A Healthy 
Heart. A Drunkard's Heart. 

Plate 9 A. A Healthy Lung. /?.— Drunkard’s 
Consumption A—A Healthy Kidney. A—En¬ 
larged Fatt* Kidney of Beer-Drinker. F.— Atro¬ 
phied Kidnc* of Gin-Drinker. G.— Healthy Liver. 



//.—Liver of Drunkard, Showing Nutmeg Degener¬ 
ation. /.—Magnified Section of Fatty Liver of 
Drunkard. %—View of an Eye Diseased from the 
Use of Tobacco and Whisky. A ”.—View of the In¬ 
terior of a Healthy Eye. 

Plate 10. Alcoholic Drinks, showing the per¬ 
centage of Alcohol contained in the common Alco¬ 
holic Beverages. Adulterants of Alcoholic Drinks, 
showing a list of poisons used in adulterating the 
various liquors. Sphyginographic Tracings of the 
Pulse, showing the effects of Alcohol and Tobacco 
upon the pulse. A .—Pulse of a Healthy Person. 
/?.—Pulse of a Moderate Drinker. C .—Pulse of a 
Drunkard. A—Pulse of an Old Tobacco-User. E. 
Pulse of a Young Smoker. 

Statistics of Stimulants and Narcotics. A diagram 
exhibiting in a graphic way the fact that the annual 
cost of Alcoholic Drinks, Tobacco, Rum, Tea and 
Coffee, exceeds the cost of Bread, Meat, Clothing, 
Education and Missions. 


Nothing so Complete in this line has ever been attempted before . These ten charts constitute a most powerful 

temperance lecture , the impressions of which will not be easily forgotten. 

The accompanying cut illustrates a novel arrangement for exhibiting charts, which is now furnished with this series of charts when desired. It works 
to a charm, and is "just the thing for lecturers. It is only necessary to set it on a stand or table, and in two minutes it can be made ready for operation. 
It can be operated in either direction equally well. Each set of charts is accompanied by a Key and a stenographic report of a lecture from the charts 
delivered by Dr. Kellogg at the Lake Bluff Temperance Convocation. 

Price of Charts on common rollers , $12.00; Case extra , $1.25; Charts with Exhibitor, $15.00. 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Battle Creelt, MTch. 
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Man, the Masterpiece, 

or. Plain Truths Plainly Told about Boyhood, Youth and Manhood. 

BY J. H. KELLOGG, M. D. 


fhjself. 


020 Octavo Pages. 


A Paper Manikin. 


30 Pull-Page Engravings. 


17 Cop ies Sold in 4 hours, 
in one day.omi 
71 in one week, 

By ONE AGENT. 

Is sure to become one of the 71105 1 
popular and rapidly selling 
subscription books, because of 
INTRINSIC MERIT and 
PRACTICAL VALUE. 


0 ® © 



a 0 © 


3 RHIS new work is designed to make man better, phys- 
[ ically, mentally and morally, and maybe very briefly 
escribed as follows, to-wit: A Brief Description of the 
Human Body and its Functions; The Mystery of a New 
Life; Boyhood to Manhood —dangers which threaten 
the physical, mental and mitral welfare: Physical Cult¬ 
ure; Ethics; Social Ethics; Getting a Wife — if sug¬ 
gestions in this chapter were universally regarded, the 
divorce courts would close for wa nt of business: An Evil 
Heritage; Howto Make Life a Success; Stomachs— 
points out the methods by which the great army of dys¬ 
peptics are recruited; Invaluable Prescriptions for Dis¬ 
orders of the Stomach; Biliousness- ~a sure cure; Hy¬ 
giene of the Lungs —principles and methods of success¬ 
ful ventilation: Physical Effects of Alcohol; The To¬ 
bacco Habit; Gorins—of disease— sources, dangers, 
and methods of destruction, etc.; What to Wear for 
Health; Howto Bathe: Sexual Sins and their conse¬ 
quences; Diseases of the Sexual Organs —description 
and treatment ; General Hints about Health —rare if 
Shin, Eyes, Ears, Rules for Dyspeptics, etc.; Treatment 
and Prescriptions for Common Ailments, as Chronic 
Inflammation of the Throat, Nasal Catarrh, Hay Fever, 
Granular Sore Eyelids, Boils, Corns, Freckles,Dandruff, 
Tapeworms, Piles, Baldness, Sleeplessness, Heartburn, 
Acute Sore Throat, Erysipelas, Sunstroke, Ingrowing 
Toe Nails, Burns, Sprains, Nervous Headache, Sexual 
Nervous Debility, etc. 


GOOD RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 

FOR TERMS AND TERRITORY ADDRESS 


w. D. CONDIT & CO., Des Moines, Iowa.. 

GOOD Health Pub. Co., 13 a-ttlc Creek, Mich.j Sole Agents for the Eastern States, Canada, and the British Possessions. 


THE FIRE EXTINGUISHER MFG.CO., 

325, 327 > 3 2 9 , & 332 Swtk Desplaines St., 

Chicago, Ills., 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 

“ Babcock ” and “ Champion ” 

HAND FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 

Are fast supplying public and charitable institutions with their Extinguisher. Orders recently re¬ 
ceived by them from over one dozen different institutions and schools in Pennsylvania, others 
from Ohio, and among the latest orders is one for three (3) 175 gallon capacity Champion Sta¬ 
tionary Chemical Tanks, for the Indiana School for Feeble-Minded Youth, at Fort Wayne, Indi¬ 
ana, by the State of Indiana. 

These are All Carbonic Acid Gas Machines, 

And the above company are owners of this patent. Address for circulars and information as above. 

„ Sizes: 1 Gallon to 600 Gallon Capacity. 
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A MARVEL OF COMPLETENESS 


IS THE 


HOME® HAND-BOSK. 

A Vast Cyclopedia of Domestic Hygiene and 
Rational Treatment. 

By J. H. KKL,LrOGa, M, X>. 

The Home Hand-Book tells in plain, every-day language, how to preserve health, 
and if lost, how to regain it. It is by far, the most important medical work for 
domestic use that has yet appeared, and is rapidly making its way into the homes 
of the United States. It is written in the light of the most recent scien¬ 
tific investigation, by a physician of large experience and acknowledged ability, and contains the most approved 
methods for the treatment of more than 600 diseases. It contains nearly 1700 PAGES, over 500 EN¬ 
GRAVINGS, about 30 FULL-PAGE COLORED PLATES, and an ELEGANT PAPER MANIKIN. 

RESPONSIBLE CANVASSERS OF EITHER 
SEX WANTED , to whom a liberal salary will be 
paid . 


TWENTIETH THOUSAND 

Just from tlxo Press. 


Address, Good Health Publishing Company, Battle Creek Mick. 


Harvest Excursion Tickets 

TO THE 

WEST, SOUTHWEST AND NORTHWEST 

WILL BE SOLD BY THE 

Chicago and Grand Trunk R’y, 
Detroit, Grand Haven and Milwaukee R'y, 
Toledo, Saginaw and Muskegon R’y, 

DURING AUGUST, SEPTEMBER, AND OCTOBER. 

HALF RATES. 

For particulars apply to station agent. 


Gate City Stone Filter. 



46 MURRAY ST., 

NEW YORK. 


gy CHEAPEST, most OR¬ 
NAMENTAL, and BEST Filter 
for Family ami Office use on 
the market. 


£^“F»nc China and Gray Stone¬ 
ware jars to hold the water. 


f^“A NATURAL STONE for a 
Filtering Medium. 


Fitted with separate Patent Ico 
Chambers, to cool the water. 


|3f-As easily 
Pitcher. 


cleaned as a Water 


No objectionable material used 
in the construction of this Filter. 


All water is filled with impurities 
during the rainy season. 
g^TThis Filter will ABSOLUTE® 
LY CLEANSE IT. 


Open Cut shown Filter Disc used 
in our Filters, and Separate Patent 
Ico Chamber. 

Address as above for Descriptive 

Price List. 


183^ ESTABLISHED I83&. 

DO YOU WANT 

Any Book for yourselves ? 

Any Book for your Children ? 

Any Kindergarten Books or Materials ? 

Any Piece of Music or Music Book ? 

Any Sunday School Books ? 

Any Book on any Catalogue you may have 7 

Any Birthday Stationery ? 

Any Wedding Stationery ? 

Any Visiting Cards of Faultless Style ? 

Any Seals, Crests, or Monograms ? 

Any Magaziac or other Periodical ? 

Any School Book, American or Imported ? 
Any Menus, Programmes, or Reports ? 

Any Music or Magazines Bound ? 
To buy books cheaply by baying them in groups of two or more ? 

To subscribe to two or more magazines or weeklies together ? 
Write to us FIRST for OUR price or prices. Write clearly for what 
you want, and if it is attainable on any continent, we can get it for you and 
forward it to you promptly. 

183 a A. G. WHITTLESEY CO., 

Established Booksellers, Publishers, Stationers & Importers. 

183 a 833 Broadway, N, Y. 


CUT RATES TO THE WEST. 

Cheap tickets to all points in Kansas, Col¬ 
orado, Indian Territory, (Oklahoma), Texas, 
and other States and Territories in the West, 
will be sold by the Santa Fb Route from Chi¬ 
cago and other points along the line, on 
August 6 and 20 ; September 10 and 24 and 
October 8. 

For particulars ask your Ticket Agent, or 
write to John J. Byrne, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, Santa Fb Route, Chicago, 
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Michigan ( Central 

“ The Niagara Falls Route.” 


EAST. 

tMail. 

tluy 

Kt press. 

•X. Y. 
Ecpreax. 

'Atl’niio 

kxprejM. 

JNMeht 

Express 

1 Kui. 
Acocun’n 

STATION!*. 

Chicago. 

Michigan City 

Niles. 

Kularoasoo.... 
Battle Creek... 

Jackson. 

Ann Arbor. 

Detroit. 

Buffalo. 

Rochester. 

am 7.56 

pm 10. IW 
11.4/ 

1,12 
1.55 
8 35 

■ 

G 3U 
3.3/ 

am 10.95 
12.28 
pm 1.30 

2.46 
- 20 

5 : 4 a 

f. .Mi 
am 4.25 
6.50 
9.90 
pm 7.(1/ 

30 . au 

pmd3.10 

4.51 

6.49 

6.58 
7.88 
8.19 
9.41 
30.45 
am 7.35 
9.16 
33.36 
pm 8.60 
10.60 

pim/30.10 
am 12.23 

1.50 

S.86 

4.25 

6.15 

7.50 
9.2<i 

pm 5.55 
8.00 
10.16 
am 7.20 
9.35 

pmdO.10 

11.27 
am 12.66 

2.27 
8.15 
4 45 

6.00 

7.90 

9*. 05 

pm 4.60 
6 58 
8.17 
Pn> ( 10.00 

xml 7.10 
7.6.7 
9.36 
10.43 
11.60 
pm 8.05 
11.45 
am 2.15 
11.15 
pm 2.60 

Syracuse . 

Now York. 

Boston. 

WEST. 

t Haiti 

1 l»«y 
Express. 

*CtlicOK" 

Ktpre»» 

•Pacific 

Express. 

tKVLiihu 

ICxpress. 

tkai. 

Ac>'.<ini’o 

Ktationh. 







Boston . 


urn 8.80 

pm 8 o0 

pm 9.15 



Now York. 


10.03 

6.00, 

11,80 



Syracuse. 


pm 7.40 

am 2.10 

am 9.(K> 



Rochester._ 


9.56 

4.20 

11 30 



Buffalo. 

9.31) 

am 12.15 

0.15 

pm 1.30 



Detroit. 

am 9 00 

8.00 

pmdl.20 

dl i.l5 

pmd'.OO 

pm 4.00 

Ann Arlmr. 

10 27 

9 "2 

2.24 

11.36 

0.15 

5 22 

Jackson. 

pm 12.U5 

10.03 

8.27 

am 12 54 

10.ft* 

7.10 1 

Battle Creek.. 

1.55 

11.36 

4.38 

2J5 

am 12.27 

H.52 

Kalamazoo. ... 

2.4i 

pm 12.13 

5.15 

3.07 

1.20 

pm 5 9.45 
am / 6 00 

Niles. 

4.20 

1.90 

6,27 

4.32 

3.(6 

7 37 

Michigan City 

5 42 

2.:<6 

7.32 

6.43 

4,8V 

9.W 

Chicago. 

7 36 

1.35 

9.30 

7.45 

7.00 

31.20 


pm 5.80 
6.25 
8.‘JO 


tL»*C«l 

r«»«'gr. 


8.40 


* Du. ly. 1 Dully except Sunday. $ Daily accept Saturday. 



CHICAGO & GRAND TRUNK R. R. 

Time Table, in effect Jnne 23, lffl9. 


GOING WEST. 




pill 

Js.41 

2 . 2 h 

2.55 


l'*y I’acHc P«i*6o O.Crk 
F.*|>. Ei|i. Ei|». Pr- 


7 15 6 § 
8.48 8.051 
9 .23 ~ 

10.(X) 


3.45 11.03 9 jo'll.41 

.U.4J 10.21 U.ll 

“4.55 1J.3611.0012.56 
05.00 12.45 11 18 1.00 


‘ ‘ .45 §.55 

. .'8 10.20 
M .30 9 45 10.56 0 ‘JO 
9 . 0 ), 10.86 11.86 " ** 
“ 12.37 


_-.j11.18 1,< 

1.28 11 61 1 18 2.50 

.... 1.38.113.(0 

6-19 2.23 12.33 2 50 
6.50 :\06 1 05 3 35 

... 4.15.14.52 

8 . 10 , 1 -- 


OIL 

4.10 

6,40 


Dep. Arr. 

.Port Huron . 

.Lnpcer..... 

- Flint. 

7.15.Durand.... 

2.87 R 32_... .Landing ... 

1.09 9.08.Charlotte. 

^pnf D 5 BATTL * t’MKIE j JJ 

.Viekabur*. 

... .Schoolcraft. 

.Cii.sho|m>11k. . 

South Send_ 

.. Haskell’*. 


1.55 

2.00 


8.45j 

4.25- 


i-P' ‘f 3 ? * r » I°i 6.56 0.55 .Valparaiso. 

10.10 7.tf); 4.46 7.3 j 8.10, 9.45.Chicago. 

pm pm ' pin am am am Arr.Pep. 


GOING EAST. 



I .m t.l 

Atllc 

tail. 

Kxp. 

£ *1> 

pm 

um 

am 

10.20 

1.15 

7.36 

8.40 

11.58 

6.17 

7.55 

11.27 

6.40 

7.16 

10.58 

5.03 

5.20 

10.07 

4.00 

1.42 

9.87 

9.25 

3.45 

8.65 

2.35 

3. tO 

8.60 

2.30 

2.58 

6.11 

1 48 

2.48 


1.33 

2.06 

7.26 

12.45 

1.25 

6.60 

12.00 

12.06 


1 . 

11.50 

5.3010 30 

9.05 

8.26 

; 8.15 

nm 

pm 

1 pm 


lo.r 

9.40 

8.65 


Exp. 


ttui 

12.00 


Pus. 


am 
10.50 
‘>.17 
8.96 
8.00 
6.35 
6.02 
6.16 
7.40 am 


6.i$ 

6.46 

4 

2.H8 

pm 


IStorts only on signal. Where no rime is given, train does not stop. 
Trains run by Central Standard Time. 

Valparaiso Accommodation, Battle Creek Passenger, Port Huron Passen¬ 
ger, and Mail trains, dally accept Sunday. 

Pacific, Limited, Day, and At lantic Expresses, daily. 

Sunday Passenger. Sunday only. 

GEO. B. REEVE W. J. SPICER, 

TrujU .1 tanagnr. Gm^ral Manager , 


0 . W. Ruggl.es, 0 . E. Jones, 

General Pass. & Ticket Agent, Chicago. Ticket Agent, Battle Creek. 


H]iZ jqREEpZJlfi jSEjWiplEL 

AN EIGHT-PAGE WEEKLY JOURNAL 

DEVOTED TO 

The defense of American Institutions, the preservation of the 
United States Constitution as it is, so far as regards re¬ 
ligion or religious tests, and the maintenance of 
human rights, both civil and religious. 

It will over he uncompromisingly opposed to anything tending toward a 
union of Church and State, either in name or in fact. 

Single Copt/, per gear, post-paid - $1.00. 

In clubs of ten or more copies, per year, each - - 73 c. 

To foreign countries; single subscriptions, post-paid, - 5 s. 

Sample copy free. Address, 

AMERICAN SENTINEL, 

No 43 Bond St,, New York City. 


The Dick Seamless Foot Warm- 

erS again- Warm, Soft, Strong, Noiseless, 
woven by hand, lined with wool. If your deal- 
ers have none (canvassers wanted) order 
of us. Ladies’sizes $1.35, Gents’Sr. 

(All sizes made.) Sent postpaid to an \ 

address. Write plainly and give size of _ 

shoe worn. We advertise in the early winter only, but fill or¬ 
ders throughout the year. W. H. DICK, Manfr., Dansvillc, N. Y. 



FINEST LINE 
EVER PRESENT 


BICYCLEJ 
TRICYCLE} ' 
TAN DEM} 


SapetTe; - 

—TtL 


BOSTON NEW YORK (fllCAQ 0 


DIXON’Somron.” 

RTOVE P OLISH 


IS THE BEST. 


If You Are a Mother 

THE MOTHER’S MAGAZINE, 

Now in its 57 th year, and unsectarian, should be in your family. Send 15 c 
in stamps for a sample copy. THE MOTHER'S MAGAZINE, New York. 

Tl?e F°me JJaijd-BooK 'KSKSSl 

"W A.Jf j rJUI^ to Mil a new and revised edition 
•f this fast-selling work. An encyelopedla of reliable medical information 
for the family. 1634 pages, over 500 rate, e6 colored plates, besides paper 
manikin. For agent's outfit, addresa, 

w GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 




































































































SHARP & SMITH, 

MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 

Surgical Instrviments. 


Apparatus 
For Weak Ankles, 
Bow Legs, Knock Knees, 
Spinal Curvature, 

Wry Neck. 



Elastic Stockings 
For Enlarged Veins 

and Weak Joints, 
Batteries, Inhalers, 
Etc. 


Invalid Chairs, Invalid Cushions, Ear Trumpets, Conversation Tubes, 
Ice Bags, Ice Caps, Hot Water Bags, Syringes of all kinds. 

Artificial Limbs. Artificial Eyes. 

Abdominal Supporters. 

Send tia—? f ° r 73 Randolph St ., CHICAGO. 


PHILLIPS’S 


THb KU Lit: IS. A HAND LOOM. 


Independent Lawn Pleasure Swing. 



EQUAL! 


jry -It is strong and durable, and an 

Uj A Q ornament to the lawn. The most perfect 

If swing made for private families, parks, 

»t/-v summer resorts, gymnasiums, &c., &c., in 

mV ^k fact any place where a healthful 

'exercise with pleasure combined is 
desired, one or more of Phillips’ s 
Independent Lawn Swings 
is indispensable 
Made in fol- 
lowingsl/csnnd 
prices : No. 1 is 
Kit. high, suita¬ 
ble for two chil¬ 
dren, Byearsold. 
One of the seats 
folds down, soil 
can be used to 
advant’gedn the 
nursery. Price. 
«t8.00. No. 2 
is 12 ft. high, 
with adjustable 
back to stmts, 
suitable for two 

grown persons or four children. Price, jjsIG.OO, No. 3 is 14 ft. high, 
with adjustable back to seats; seating capacity same as No. 2 , but stronger 
and gives a nicer motion. Price, siitX.OO. No. 4 is t 6 ft. high, with ad¬ 
justable back to the seats. Suitable foi four grown persons or six children. 
Price, 82'bOO, delivered free to any station within 500 miles of Chicago, 
III., or Sarnia, Ontario. ( State and County Ifcigrhts for Sale. 
Agents wanted in every city. Address, 


W. F. PHILLIPS, Patentee, 40 Throop St., Chicago, III., 

until October the 1 st, after that at my home, Rivkr Vikw, Sarnia, Ost. 


For Sale or Exchange. 


Special Inducements are 
offered to all persons wishing 
to purchase either city or farm property in ibis vicinity. Call or send for 
catalogue and price list. Address, 

XX. C. *W"i2srsXiCTOT\ 

Office : 59 West Main St. Battle Creek, Mich. 


I^eal Instate 



\ Card of 
Instrurliona 
Idr Weaving Fan¬ 
cy Carpets, Itu?s 
and Silk Cur¬ 
tains. will lie 
sent Free of 
Cost to any one 
sending ns the 
name and ad¬ 
dress of liu or 
more Weavers, 


Js Especially Adapted to Weaving Raq Caipels, fhltc- Cur- 
tains, Bugs, Mats , etc. 

It can be folded up in a fcw moments (svithor without the carpet in it, 
land without taking it apart) mull enough to pass through a common door, 
j l'ho warp is put on tlu: b am .ircctly lioni the spools, better Ilian 
lit is possible to do it tho rid \v y thus doing nw.iy with the old cmn- 
Ibersomc warping-bars, spool-ruck, arid i.i lie. It requires but a moment 
. to lei oil the warp and up the carpet, and i> done without leaving the seat, 
’ so easily that a child can do it. he way of making a lease is far more 
simple, quirk and easy, than the old v ty. Tho Loom with all its attach¬ 
ments can be operated in a room fix81.it, The Quill-wheel that belongs 
with the outfit with this loom ha an alt. hment for reeling warn, and can 
be used b r twisting rags, Steel Reeds, Wire Harness, Quill-wheels, 
Spinning-wheels, Shuttle*, Spools, and other Weaver’s Supplies, 
all of the best and most improved make, can be furnished by the whole¬ 
sale and retail at lowest prices. Send for descriptive circular, price list 
and terms, 

EUREKA HAND LOOM CO., Battle Creek. Mich. 


IN CUB A TORS .-. v 
&> BROODERS. 


Send five one-cent stamps for 108 -page catalogue. Tells how to make 
the best brooder in use. 

J. JU. CAMPBELL, 

5-00 West Elizabeth, Pa. 



























UiTl, 

Battle Creek, Mteh. 

The Oldest and Most Extensive Sanitarium 
Conducted on Rational and Scientific 
Principles, in tho United 
States. 


Special Advantages. 

An elevated and picturesque site. Remark¬ 
ably salubrious surroundings. “ Water of ex¬ 
traordinary purity.”— Prof. A. Ji. J'rtsco't. 

Baths of every description. 

Electricity In every form. 

Massage arid Swedish movements by trained 
manipnlntorH. 

PneDwalir. and vacuum treatment. 

All sorts of Mechanical Appliance) 

A fiuc Gymnasium with u trained i 
Classified dietaries. 


G8, 

director. 


Cn equaled ventHution, perfect sewerage, 
i lfn 


For Circulars Address, 


• ■ • 0 


need spec: 

^ RATES REASOXABIvE. ce^ 

) SAXITARIUA1, \ 


Artificial climate created for those needing special conditions. 
Thoroughly aBeptic Burgicnl wards and operating rooms. 

AH conveniences and comforts of a first-class hotel. 

Incurable and offensive patients not received. 

Not a “pleasure resort,” ^ « n uv/'niiu.,» „t. 
ial 


. bnt an excellent place for chronic invalids who 
conditions and treatment not readily obtainable at home. 


• • • • 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 













































































